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Consistency for Writers 
By ALAN DEVOE 


HE title of this paper is not a good one, 
T but I confess myself unable to better it. 
Its meaning can, however, be made clear by 
reference to a volume which at this moment 
I have before me — a fascinating compendium 
called Authors To-day And Yesterday in 
which are set forth biographical studies of 
some three hundred and twenty twentieth cen- 
tury writers. Let me turn its pages casually, 
and selecting at random three or four of the 
writers chronicled in it, see whether I can 
illustrate what I mean by “‘consistency.” Here, 
then, chosen haphazard, are Agatha Christie, 
Arthur Wing Pinero, Ray Stannard Baker 
and Count Hermann Keyserling. 

Each one of these people is immediately 
identifiable with a particular kind of work, 
each name virtually a symbol or trademark. 
Thus Agatha Christie means ‘“‘mystery stories,” 
Pinero meang “plays,” Baker stands represen- 
tative of “politico--historical chronicling” and 
Count Keyserling is at once associated with 
“philosophy.” And each one of these four 
successful writers is an excellent example of 
what I mean by literary consistency. Each one 
of them has shrewdly become allied with some 


one special brand of writing, and has clung 
so tenaciously to that particular brand as to 
occupy to-day a unique niche. 

It is not in the least inconceivable that the 
ingenious Mrs. Christie could, if she wished, 
write critical essays on Algernon Swinburne 
or market-noteg for agricultural journals. 
Neither of these things, however, does she 
permit herself to do, For it is precisely by 
avoidance of such haphazard methods, and 
by intense concentration, instead, on her 
special field, that she has made for herself 
a most distinguished name. It is almost cer- 
tain that no consideration could induce Count 
Hermann Keyserling to conduct a humorous 
newspaper column. Count Keyserling, with an 
intelligent eye for literary consistency, has 
discovered his forte to be philosophy, and 
has applied himself thereto with unwavering 
devotion. 

Unquestionably, I think, the Formula for 
Success for many writers requires expression 
in only one word: Consistency. Rarely does 
a literary jack-of-all-trades go very far. And 
this perhaps is sad, for a good jack-of-all- 
trades must necessarily be a very clever fellow, 
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but in so far as the achievements of Fame and 
Fortune are concerned, it is indubitably true. 
It is true, for example, in the case of an Eng- 
lish lady whom I know. She is one of the 
most brilliant conversationalists of my ac- 
quaintance; her body of factual information 
is encyclopedic ; she writes with notable facili- 
ty. She has, in fact, been writing with this 
notable facility for eighteen years, and her 
total sales to date are one short article in a 
journal devoted to the baking industry. And 
why? Because she has never specialized, never 
developed an individual and unvarying style, 
never applied herself vigorously and protract- 
edly to one particular field. She has written 
five-act tragedies and humorous poetry, bio- 
graphical sketches and squibs for trade-papers, 
articles, ballads, juvenile fiction and risque 
novelettes for the ghadier pulp magazines. 
She has never given heed to developing that 
unvariability of literary personality, that kind 
of literary uniqueness, which would enable an 
editor to exclaim, after reading two unsigned 
chapters of her work, “Aha! I perceive here 
the unmistakable hand of Sophronia Pilbeam!” 

This use of the name Pilbeam brings to 
mind the creator of the greatest of all Pilbeams 

Mr. P. G. Wodehouse — and I commend 
Mr. W. to your notice as another prime gpeci- 
men of the specialist. When you are leafing 
through a popular magazine, and come upon 
the name of Wodehouse at the head of a story, 
you know exactly what to expect. You know 
that the story will be a certain species of mild 
lunacy of which Mr. Wodehouse is the 
patentee and sole proprietor. Were you to 
read the story and discover it to be a darkling 
dissertation in the manner of Sigrid Undset, 
you would, I venture to suspect, be greatly 
disappointed and even irked. And were you, 
contrariwise, to purchase the most recent 
Undset novel and find it full of comic butlers 
and demented noblemen, you would be simi- 
larly aggrieved. 

It is undoubtedly a truth (perhaps a lament- 
able one) that brands and labels are essential 
in arresting public attention. If you doubt 
this, you might try “putting over” a new kind 
of cigarette made of any and all kinds of 
tobacco, wrapped sometimes in white paper, 
sometimes in blue, and sometimes in green, 


and variously packaged in wooden boxes, tin- 
foil containers and silk pouches, depending on 
the whimsy of the manufacturer from week 
to week. I gravely fear that no advertising 
agency would care to handle your account. 
And now, as a parallel, I suggest that if you 
have no “unchanging core” as a writer —if 
you write sometimes in one style and some- 
times in another—if you are perpetually 
switching from funny ballads to mystery 
stories to Charles Lambish essays — you will 
have a weary time trying to make a dent on 
either the public or the editorial consciousness, 
Both readers and editors greafly esteem 
dependability in their writers. 


At the beginning of this paper I mentioned 
the name of Ray Stannard Baker. Mr, Baker 
has coped with this matter of specialization 
in an extraordinarily satisfactory and success 
ful way. Under his own name of Baker he 
has produced an immense amount of such 
solid and painstaking historical-political work 
as “Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement,” 
“The Versailles Treaty and After,” and so 
on. But ag early as 1906 he had a longing to 
do writing of another kind— simple and 
homely essays. “I thought,” he says, “that I 
was saving the world under my own name, 
and it seemed to me that what I considered 
my more important work would suffer in 
esteem if readers knew that I was writing 
anything entirely different and so simple as 
these essays.”” He concocted, accordingly, a 
pseudonym, and he published the simple and 
homely essays. The pseudonym was David 
Grayson, and sales of the essays have run 
into hundreds of thousands of copies. Ray 
Stannard Baker contrived to build up not one 
reputation, but two. 


There are, of course, some writers who 
have been able to make large reputations in 
more than one field under their own names. 
Such a one is Stephen Leacock, who is scarce- 
ly less celebrated for his sombre volumes of 
economics than for his hilarious books of non- 
sense and satire. These cases, however, are 
not common. It is much more generally true 
that united the writer stands and divided he 
falls. He falls, that is to say, into the same 
limbo where dwell George Hillard and J. B. 
Gail and William Roscoe. Are these three 





names familiar to you? No, nor to anyone 
else save research scholars and antiquarians. 
All three were in their day voluminuous 
writers of everything under the sun, but to- 
day, when you can unearth their names at all 
in reference works, you will find them 
described, with painful terseness, as “miscel- 
laneous writers....” 

There is, of course, such a literary species 
ag the successful jack-of-all-trades, but he is 
indeed a rara avis. One such is a personal 
friend of mine. You would know his name at 
once, I imagine, were I to mention it, and I 
confess that he has never specialized at all, 
has never developed a particular field of work 
or an individual style. But I think the picture 
cannot be complete unless I also tell you that 
his physical and nervous energies are prodi- 
gious beyond the ordinary, that he is in 
fact such an indefatigable dynamo that 
the writing of a novel takes him no 
more than thirty days, and that he has 
frequently written as many as five articles 
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between sunrise and dusk. His name is known 
to you, not because he is a great or even a 
good writer, but because no matter what you 
read — whether scientific journals or tabloid 
newspapers or literary monthlies or what — 
you will find him constantly represented by 
contributions. He has had two nervous break- 
downs and once passed an entire year in a 
sanitorium. The income of this frenzied hack 
ig occasionally as high as six thousand dollars 
a year. And I fear that it must be whispered 
of this jack-of-all-trades — as it has been said 
of other similar jacks — that he is master of 
none. 

It were the part of wisdom to discover, at 
the earliest possible date, your special gift, 
your special knack and bent and leaning. And 
it were well, then, to cultivate it as assiduously 
and carefully and shrewdly as the coughdrop 
people cultivate their Bearded Brothers trade- 
mark. For in a_ trademark —literary or 
otherwise — there is a tower of strength. 


The Editors of THE WRITER announce that, beginning with this number, Alan 
Devoe becomes a regular contributor to tts pages. He will discuss each month 
some special aspect of writing. Mr. Devoe is well known as a writer of articles 
and essays on books and bookmen for many magazines, as a chronicler of the 
literary scene and a commentator on its many phases. In the field of books 
—which he has by turns collected, published, reviewed and written — he 
Speaks as an authority, And from personal experience he has gathered 
material that will be of valuable, practical assistance to all. 
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e FREE ANALYSIS OF RADIO SCRIPT 


Readers of THE WRITER may submit for consideration their radio scripts 
during the month of December. The one which in our opinion calls 
for the most enlightening analysis (the most useful generally to readers) 
will be selected and analysed in our February issue by Major Ivan 
Firth, author of Gateway To Radio and known to our readers for his article 
in October, How to Market Radio Scripts. Only one script can be chosen, 
but those submitted with stamped and addressed envelopes will be returned. 
Address Radio Script Contest, THE WRITER, 8 Arlington Street, Boston. 








Stifled Scribes 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Author of “Short Story Hits, 1933” (Harcourt, Brace & Co.) 


ANY thousands of manuscripts pour into 
New York every month and all but a 
very few journey home with no reason given. 
One reason manifestly is that there are vastly 
more authors and manuscripts than editors 
and magazines; the market is too small. But 
even if there were enough magazines to pub- 
lish all the stories sent to editors, the car 
loads of these writings should still be rejected. 
All but a very few of them do not deserve 
publication anywhere. They lack the breath 
of life. This is the chief cause of failure in 
creative writing: the work turned out is not 
really creative; it is imitative, words merely, 
blah. Putting the breath of life into a manu- 
script is the most exalted of all literary tasks, 
the hardest of all lessons to learn. Let us 
talk about it. 

Learning writers worry much about their 
language, their plots, their ingenuity, because 
these are easily seen and comprehended; but 
the spirit of their pages, the creative, rhapsodic 
factor, they give little or no heed to, largely 
because it can’t be seen. Writers expect me, 
as the author of a book on plot-making, to 
be most concerned about correct plots. No. 
The bulk of the writings of some noted writ- 
ers such as Chekhov, Katherine Mansfield, 
William Allen White, and much of Heming- 
way and Sherwood Anderson, have no plots 
in the formal sense. The spirit is more than 
’ the letter, the rapture than the design. Some- 
thing may always be done with a really 
sincere, expressive manuscript with no plot; 
but a dead manuscript, plotted or not, is fit 
only for the ash can. 

The pursuit of technique as a possible 
solution of inexpressiveness is a sad waste of 
time. Any mature writer absorbed in plots 
and patterng and rules for structure as an end 
in itself, and without thought of an impulse 


to expression, is lost. Craftsmanship can be 
overdone. There ig the story of a young man 
who, seeking complete mastery of plot-making, 
reduced the entire business to one rule ex- 
pressed in one word: Condense. In time he 
secured a job as editorial assistant on a maga- 
zine. One day as the book was about to go 
to press the editor received a last-minute 
advertisement. He asked his young assistant to 
condense the end of a detective story to make 
room for the new ad. Our young man, elated 
at the opportunity to put his principle of tech- 
nique to work, complied. When the magazine 
appeared, the detective story, it was found, 
ended with the following sentence: ““Two-gun 
Kelly, seeing that he was surrounded on all 
sides by relentless detectives, quickly took his 
hat, his overcoat, a sip of brandy, a revolver 
from the centre table and his life.” 

In expressiveness beginning writers can be 
divided into two classegy: either those who 
have nothing to say or are hopelessly reticent, 
inhibited, or secondly those who are capable 
of expressiveness but are prevented because of 
some misunderstanding or maladjustment in 
their writing habits, Concerning the former, 
I have nothing to say. Water cannot be pour- 
ed from an empty pitcher — nor when the 
water within is frozen. Most caseg of hope- 
lessly inarticulate writers can, however, be 
diagnosed as wanting in nervous force, in 
sheer energy. About the maladjusted writers 
more may be said. Let me, very briefly, set 
down here four common typical cases. 

First there is the writer who is inexpressive 
because he imitates. The difficulty here is 
that the writer is nearly always unconscious. 
Manifestly all writers imitate more or less; 
life itself is largely imitation. As great a 
writer ag Moliere boasted that he could take 
what he wanted where he found it. The trick 





of course is to take hints but not substance or 
manner. A writer may be a thief but never a 
parrot. 

The second type of curable inexpressive 
writer is the realist who simply will not write 
about the things he best understands. It is 
natural for a person having spent a long period 
of years at a certain job, or living with a 
certain group of people, on taking up writing 
to wish forever after to escape from the bore- 
dom of his former life. Inevitably he turns 
to people and adventures which he has been 
denied. In other wordy he attempts in his 
writing to “escape.” He forgets for the mo- 
ment that the privilege of escaping is the 
reader’s, not the writer’s. He has not learned 
that professional writers do not try to escape: 
they write what they know no matter how 
arduous the task. 


A third type of misunderstanding ig that 
from which many romanticists suffer. These 
introverted writers depend upon their enthu- 
siasms, their colorful imaginations, for the 
subject matter of their stories. Their mistake 
is in disapproving or possibly even in being 
ashamed of these enthusiams. Sensitive con- 
sciences impel them to write of things which 
they think others would approve. Here is an 
example: A married woman with two children 
tried in vain for months to succeed with adult 
romance. She despaired of success. Talking 
with me casually, she admitted she had just 
purchased a dog. I asked if she were fond 
of dogs. She replied that she had a “ranch” 
where she took care of some hundred canines. 
When I asked her why she did n’t write about 
dogs she insisted it was hardly a worthy sub- 
ject for literature. I persuaded her to 
experiment. She has since published three 
successful books about dogs for dog lovers 
and is now busy with the fourth. 


The fourth inexpressive writer fears that 
if he writes what he best understands it will 
not sell. The truth here often is that he is 
right. It won't sell at once. His task may well 
be to say what he has to say so well that 
he'll create a market for his wares. 'He may 
of course be mistaken; very few even profes- 
sional writers have any idea of the wide range 
of American literary markets. 

What can we do with these stifled scribes? 
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The obvious answer, of course, is that they 
should above all cultivate honesty, complete 
sincerity ; they must sternly resolve to discover 
and express their own inner, private impulses, 
their deeper urges to life, love, work, fame. 
They must have patience in cultivating a style 
appropriate to such a personal message. Such 
a style cannot be perfected in a few days or 
a few weeks. Laborious, intelligent practice 
and experimentation alone can do it. 


That these are the ways to literary fame is 
proven by literary biography. Remember old 
Samuel Pepys! A small public official not 
famed for wisdom, common sense, or good 
manners seemed to have known no better than 
to set down day by day exactly what he did, 
thought and felt. The result— diary. James 
Boswell was determined to write up his demi- 
god, Dr. Johnson. Nothing would swerve him 
from his purpose. Many of his notes about 
his idol embarrassed him; generations have 
laughed at his naivete, and yet the work he 
produced earned for him also a permanent 
place in English literature. So also Kipling 
and O. Henry and even writers of our OWn 
day like Caldwell and Faulkner. Fame has 
come to all these chiefly because of their in- 
dustry and their gift for being themselves. 

Good writing is very much an inside job. 
Nothing ig more “inside’’ a person than his 
feelings. His thoughts may be very much a 
reflection of the opinions of others; his feel- 
ings, however, are his own. Artistic salvation, 
then, depends upon connecting with and ex- 
ploiting feelings. 

Our most intense feelings are our emotions; 
emotions in turn result from interna] disturb- 
ances caused by conflict. When these instinc- 
tive hungers are frustrated, a clash results 
which produces the response known as an 
emotion. These conflicts are too numerous to 
be contained in the conscious mind. They are 
forced down into the unconscious. The uncon- 
scious mind in this way becomes a storehouse 
of drama and melodrama. In this strange and 
mysterious chamber of the mind are constantly 
being enacted unresolved battles which portray 
unrestrainedly the very essence of our emo- 
tional selves. 

How, now, may writers tap the rich re- 
sources of this psychic storehouse? Tap it 








every successful artist most certainly does. 
The best index to these treasures is of course 
our dreams. Dreams, although chaotic, are 
often rich in feeling. In the theory that each 
person has for his dreams his own set of 
symbols which unless interpreted by an expert 
are not understood, we see the chief difficulty 
in attempting to use dreams unmodified as a 
source of narrative. 

This use of substance from the unconscious 
hag been attempted in Paris, that proving 
ground for new ideas in all the arts. Students 
of painting are familiar with that weird school 
of primitivists, the Dadaists, who made a 
small stir some fifteen years ago. To-day we 
have a new school of writers and painters 
called the Surrealists. These Surrealists aim 
to reproduce from the unconscious directly 
without any effort to be intelligible. Their art, 
they claim, is super-realism in that it tran- 
scends logic; to rationalize a human impulse, 
they maintain, is to distort it. In their theory, 
as a man dreams, so is he; art is truth; ergo, 
art must exploit dream life unchanged. Here 
is a paragraph from a typical example of a 
leading Surrealist author, translated from the 
French: — 

The half-hour after eleven was striking at a 
clock in the neighborhood. A few taxicabs were 
passing nonchalantly and the camels had not 
yet all gone in. A person on the lookout could 
have seen in the distance the President of the 
Republic who was wearing a Court jacket and 
had with him the King of the Hellenes, the 
latter seeming so young that he made one want 
to teach him to read. They were being followed 
by a young hetaira offering her services. It was 


raining gloves, which were being blown hither 
and thither by the chill November wind. 


Unconscious charm there may be here, but 
to most readers this passage is but one example 
of what mental license will do for a scribe. 
The writer, I fear, was pursuing more a theory 
than a dream. 

Another form of mental activity that taps 
the unconscious is “free association.” Here, 
with the performer awake yet thoroughly 
relaxed and abandoned to his “stream of con- 
sciousness,” which he either speaks aloud for 
someone to record or writes out himself, we 
find inevitably much material from the lower 
mind. The expert can, in fact, when such 
images are faithfully reported, trace uncon- 


scious conflicts as easily as in dreams them- 
selves. This freedom of expression of feelings 
is due in part to the deliberate effort to accept 
only ideas springing up from within but more 
to the minimum of control exercised by the 
conscious mind. Such outpourings are seldom 
very interesting but they are generally intelli- 
gible. In them expression is high but artistic 
communicability is still low. 

This emphasis is reversed in a third form 
of mental activity: the writing of finished 
works of fiction. Here we find, especially in 
the beginner, a highly complicated, intense, 
absorbing effort of conscious control, so great 
in fact that in most cases the entire mind is 
so swamped with this effort that no opening 
at all seems left into the unconscious. The 
result generally is a maximum of clarity, of 
logical order, but no self-expression in the 
deeper, colorful sense. The main cause for 
lifeless, amateurish work now stands revealed. 


These observations suggest the following 
law concerning creative writing: The more a 
writer strives towards order and communica- 
bility the more his work is likely to lose in 
expressiveness. As a striking instance of the 
principle at work I should like to submit three 
exhibits. These examples of the three forms 
of mental activity just described were furnish- 
ed me by a young man once numbered among 
my students. His literary problems were 
quickly diagnosed — chiefly lifelessness in his 
pages. This even he admitted after I proved 
the possibility of making a list of his favorite 
authors when in high school from an examina- 
tion of his current short stories. The first 
exhibit is the first sentence of one of the first 
manuscripts he brought me. It went thus: 
“One evening last winter as I was about to 
devote myself to a session of reading and 
speculation | was summoned to the bedside 
of a sick friend.” 

The imitative literary flavor in this sentence 
is obvious. The writer admitted to me, though 
with reluctance, that he was thinking much 
more about his style as such than he was 
about any sick man or his relation to him. 
Nevertheless his story was based on real life: 
the sick man referred to was a former employ- 
er named James Dillon. This Dillon, it seems, 
had given him a job in his store when he was 
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quite young. The writer developed a fear of 
Dillon, who was unreasonable, tyrannical. In 
time difficulty arose between them until finally 
the writer was fired after a heated argument. 
Thereafter the author was afraid of Dillon, 
although he tried to number him among his 
friends. The author’s mother and Dillon’s 
wife were neighbors. 

Searing these things in mind, I asked the 
young author to free-associate aloud for a 
moment around the happenings of that even- 
ing when the telephone rang in real life. 
He co-operated willingly and after a few ex- 
periments we produced the following: “That 
evening, snow outside—I was reading the 
paper after dinner smoking my pipe — sudden- 
ly that ring of the phone —how loud it 
seemed — I jumped. It was Mrs. Dillon ask- 
ing me to run over to see Jim who was sick. 
Jim sick, at last ; he may die.” 

The shorter, more colloquial words, the 
natural rhythm, increased tension, and sugges- 
tion of conflict stand forth in these few, 
irruptive phrases. Clearly the expression here 
ig far more effective than is t..2 first sentence 
of the story quoted above. 

I asked the author if he ever dreamed of 
James Dillon. On his admitting he had, I 
asked him to keep track of his dreams until 
Dillon should appear in them. Several weeks 
of waiting ensued but in time my young man 
arrived, bringing me this brief actual record 
of a nightmare: — 


I was running across a ploughed field; I 
stumbled, fell, got up, looked up over my shoul- 
der and that monster’s horse was galloping right 
down upon me. I screamed and plunged on; 
I could n’t move, I cried out, “Mother, Mother !” 


Here at last we have not only feeling and 
emotion but actual melodrama. It seems that 
the author when quite young was frightened 
by a horse. This animal was seized by the 
unconscious mind as a symbol for Mr. Dillon, 
whom he feared. With this deciphering of the 
symbol we have an intelligible, dramatic story. 
Impressive is the still further heightening of 
the feeling content in this version of the 
author’y relation to his former employer. 

These observations suggest the possibilities 
of using day-dreaming rather than actual 
dreaming as a means of developing greater 
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literary expressiveness. I have found such 
exercises of value to my students; each of 
my classes in fiction writing spends at least 
one week producing recorded day dreams. We 
have been accustomed to calling them “im- 
vbromptus.” For the utmost effectiveness three 
rules must be observed in writing of this 
type: — 

1. The writer must understand that what 
he writes is intended not to sell but for his 
files or, very possibly at first, the wastebasket. 
This objective minimizes the danger of imitat- 
ing. Excessive imitation originates in either 
vanity or fear: a vain belief that one is as 
good as an already famous writer at his own 
game or a fear that one’s own stuff may not 
be worth printing. The remedy is to forget 
for a time editors and famous authors. Post- 
pone for a few days the writing of the 
immortal story or novel and be content to be 
an unknown but relaxed writer. 


2. The impromptus should be criticized 
either by yourself or by another. You must 
have the courage to be willing to face whatever 
comes forth. If a fear arises of some one 
else’s seeing what you have written, the best 
solution of course is to lay before that person 
promptly all such writing until the fear has 
abated! I have known of strong men sitting 
before their typewriters completely paralyzed 
because their wives or mothers sat in the next 
room listening for the sounds of creativity 
and waiting to read the result. Such cases 
require the severest discipline. 


3. Impromptus should be written at a fairly 
high rate of speed. A minimum should be 
one thousand words an hour and it is wise to 
aim at two thousand. To begin with, a half- 
hour at one sitting is enough. This then should 
range from five hundred to one thousand 
words. The object of writing at this speed is 
to make it impossible for the writer to grope 
for words instead of ideas. When a writer’s 
beautiful vision fades, he slows up and begins 
to think of beautiful words. The remedy is, 
for a time, to deprive him of both his false 
vision and false words. Let him, instead of 
trying to begin his art by tossing classical 
marble statues into the Hall of Fame, try 


(Continued on page 464) 








Margaret Ayer Barnes 


By DALE WARREN 


The Novelist (“Years of Grace,” “Westward Passage,’ “Within This Present”), playwright 
(“The Age of Innocence,” “Jenny,” “Dishonored Lady’), and short story writer (“Prevailing 
Winds’), as seen by her publishers’ publicity man, 


F you want to write — “break your back 
iT and buy a Corona,” says Margaret Ayer 
3arnes, in an attempt to define her literary 
credo. 

To some, this may sound rather flippant, 
rather ridiculous, but to me it is a highly satis- 
factory and a very illuminating explanation. 
I will tell you why I think so. First, let us 
take the back. The Corona can wait. 

It ig a cool summer morning in July in the 
year 1925. France is at her loveliest, and that 
long straight road that connects Paris and 
Rouen lies like a thread of burnished steel, 
between tall avénues of Lombardy poplars. 
There are countless automobiles in sight, but 
we are concerned with only two of them —a 
powerful Daimler occupied by a French duke 
and his mistress, and a modest Citroyen in 
which are riding an American lady and gentle- 
man, a Mr. and Mrs, Cecil Barnes of Chicago. 
He is a lawyer; she, the mother of three sons, 
and incidentally a director of Bryn Mawr 
College. Suddenly there is one of those un- 
avoidable, inexplicable collisions, and al] four 
find themselves prostrate in the middle of the 
road. Hastily recovering their composure, the 
duke and his mistress quickly vanish from 
sight, leaving Mr. Barnes, who has hardly 
received a scratch, frantically trying to bring 
his wife to. Mrs. ‘Barnes fractured...But I 
will give it to you in her own words: “Among 
other incidental injuries,” she says, “I frae- 
tured my skull, cracked three ribs, and broke 
my back. I was literally picked up off the 
road in inch pieces, and must have looked as 
if I had gone over Niagara Falls in a barrel. 
The local doctor — we were near a little town 
called Bonnieres — sewed me up and put me 


in the house of the village sage-femme to wait 
for an ambulance from Paris. It came, two 
days later, and took me to the American Hos- 
pital at Neuilly, where I gpent four weeks in 
a plaster cast and then hobbled across the 
Atlantic on two canes, to enjoy a good deal 
of backache for the next six months. At the 
end of that time, Dr. Hibbs of the New York 
Orthopedic Hospital decided to re-break my 
back and insert some new vertebrae in the 
interests of better locomotion. So I climbed 
onto the operating table and later into a spine 
brace for five months.” 

And that is how it all began. Confined to 
her bed day after day, week after week, Mrs. 
Barnes thought what fun it would be to try 
to write a short story. She held the paper 
over the casts that covered her chest and slowly 
penciled the outlines of some incidents and 
people who interested her. When this method 
proved too tiring, she dictated to her nurse, 
and before very long her first story was done. 
It passed the time so pleasantly that she did 
a second, and a third. Then someone asked one 
day: ““Why don’t you try to publish one?” So 
Mrs. Barnes had it typed and sent to the 
Pictorial Review. The editors bought it and 
asked for more. Mrs. Barnes, now beginning 
to recover, hobbled down to the office on a 
cane and a crutch and collected her first check. 

Of all authors I do not think I have seen 
one as naively tickled by her first book a9 
Margaret Barnes was with hers. I met her 
for the first time the day it appeared and she 
was clasping it with such tenderness and pride 
that it might have been a baby. Every few 
seconds she looked at the title and her name 
beneath it and her face was wreathed in smiles 
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as she told me how the ten short stories that 
it contained came to be written. She called 
it Prevailing Winds, taking as her text 
Adelaide Crapsey’s lines: 
Is it as plainly in our living shown 
By slant and twist, which way the wind hath 
blown? 


She was sure that she would never write 
another book and that this little volume of 
short stories would be all that she would have 
to bequeath to posterity. Thig scene came back 
to me quite vividly four years later when I 
was in London on a holiday. It suddenly swept 
over me as I walked away from the telegraph 
office in Trafalgar Square, having just sent 
her a cable to congratulate her on winning the 
Pulitzer prize for writing in Years of Grace, 
the best novel of 1930. 

“Break your back and buy a Corona,” says 
Margaret Ayer Barnes. Having disposed of the 
back, now let us turn to the Corona. This 
discussion will have to be somewhat symboli- 
cal. But I feel that there was also a certain 
symbolism attached to the accident. It threw 
her deep into her own inner resources, it called 
up hidden reserves, and released a spring of 
dormant energy. In other words, if I may be 
pardoned a pun, it gave her a severe jolt. 
Otherwise, she steadfastly maintains, she 
never would have known that ghe had it in 
her to write, 

What exactly does a Corona, or any other 
typewriter, symbolize? Just one thing — hard 
work. And that is something that Mrs. Barnes 
has never ghirked. “Let those who will,” she 
says, “claim inspiration or a literary gift. All 
I can say is that I have worked like a scrub- 
woman, and I mean it.” 

You may have read a very charming little 
book by Virginia Woolf, called A Room of 
One’s Own. In this stimulating essay Mrs. 
Woolf urged women to emancipate themselves 
from many of the duties and responsibilities 
that have always held them down and have, in 
her opinion, caused them, intellectually speak- 
ing, to play second fiddle to men. She declared 
that what every woman needed was an oppor- 
tunity to get away by herself, to secure a 
room of her own, to turn the key in the lock, 
and there invite her soul, far from the 
madding crowd. 
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For the type of work that she does, Mrs. 
Barnes takes precisely the opposite stand, 
writing on the corner of the living-room table 
to the accompaniment of a crashing domestic 
symphony, the ringing of the telephone, the 
tinkle of the children’s scales on the piano, 
the song of the canary and the sound of the 
carpet sweeper. “The life of the family,” she 
says, “ig at my elbow — my husband, my three 
sons, my cousins and nieces, and aunts and 
uncles, and second cousins and old family 
friends — often interrupting, but giving me 
far more than it takes away. I see things, I 
know of things, that happen in the kitchen, in 
the drawing room, even in the street, that men 
writers do not see and would not find signifi- 
cant. All women do. And it is this material, 
at least for me, that makes novels. Family life 
is family life, and I was a family woman long 
before I had any thought of being a novelist. 
I tell my boys that I hope they will marry 
real writers, so that I can go down to my 
grave hearing them say to their wives: ‘You 
should have seen the way mother wrote her 
books — children, dogs, radio, victrola, and 
all the rest. Nothing made any difference to 
her?” 

Then adds Mrs. Barnes: “You know, the 
novels ‘mother used to make.’” She admits, 
however, that when the situation becomes par- 
ticularly hectic, she retreats to an unused 
bedroom in the third story, and tactfully hangs 
on the doorknob a cardboard sign which Cecil 
Jr. once purloined from a sleeping car: “Quiet 
is requested for the benefit of those who have 
retired.” Possibly this is what Virginia Woolf 
had in mind when she recommended for all 
women, whether they are writers or no, a 
room of one’s own. 


In Years of Grace and Within This 
Present, Mrs. Barnes tried to do just one 
thing — to set down her personal reaction to 
life; and that is why we find in them the 
clear ring of truth. That is why we find her 
books sincere, why we find them interesting. 
But what equipment, you ask, did Mrs. Barnes 
bring to her writing? Beginning first with the 
abstract qualities, I should say kindness, 
humor, a sense of pathos, and tolerance. A 
feeling for the right word in the right place. 
I should also say experience and a clear vision. 
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And just a touch of irony, as necessary as 
a bay leaf in a good mushroom soup or a 
drop of lemon juice on the tail of a sardine. 

To be sure, these qualities do not make a 
writer, but they are indeed good grist for the 
mill. In addition, Mrs. Barnes possesses two 
essential literary gifts—a strong narrative 
gense and a flare for depicting character. Nar- 
rative appeal is that quality of a novel which 
makes us turn the pages. Like children whio 
ask ““What happened next?” we want to go 
on with the story. 

Then, she also has the God-given knack of 
getting into the minds of her chief characters. 
They act and talk like real people, and we 
are constantly under the illusion that they are 
alive, that we know them. When Years of 
Grace first came out I remember a woman 
coming up to me and saying: “You know this 
isn’t Jane Ward’s story at all. This is my 
story. Jane Ward and I are the same person.” 

But there is something more to Mrs. Barnes's 
work than just this ability to tell a readable 
story and to portray character in a human 
and convincing sort of way. I refer partic- 
ularly to her use of background, to the pano- 
ramic sweep of her scene. Her own individ- 
ual background is Chicago of the last forty 
years, and it has deeply influenced what she 
has already called her “personal reaction 
to life.” Years of Grace and Within This 
Present are not necessarily local novels, any 
more than novels of New York or London 
are local novels, any more than novels of 
Galsworthy are merely English novels. Mrs. 
Barnes has had the good sense, however, to 
write of the things that are familiar to her, 
and in so doing has been able to grasp and 
convey the authentic feel of her period and 
her locale. Writers should stay where they 


belong, she believes, and write of the people, 
the events, and the localities they know. 





“I wrote Years of Grace,” she says, “because 
I always wanted to read a book like it! By 
that I mean I always wanted to read a book 
that dealt with the Chicago that my generation 
has seen change so amazingly from a provin- 
cial town to the fourth largest city in the 
world. The staid Victorian village that I grew 
up in is so different from the gunman’s Chi- 
cago that lives in the popular fancy to-day. 

“I am glad that I can remember the tranquil 
streets and the tall elm trees and the great 
brown stone houses that rose from the green 
lawns. I am glad that I can remember the 
bicycles and the hurdy-gurdies and the four- 
in-hands. And, above all, those vanished Chi- 
cagoans of the World’s Fair period — incredi- 
ble villagers who knew everyone on their own 
block and who sat out on their front steps 
of a summer evening and gossiped with neigh- 
bors who really were neighbors, in the friendly 
as well as the geographic sense of the word. 

“Before | forgot all this, I wanted to write 
about it. | grew up on Pine Street, myself, 
you see. And I think the street we grew up 
on is never quite like any other street in the 
world, A romantic glamour hangs over it that 
is really the glamour of youth itself. For 
‘grace’ is a relative word, after all. And the 
years we define ay ‘gracious’ may only be 
those we have left far enough behind us to 
see in romantic perspective.” 

There is one thing more, however, that | 
must add about Margaret Ayer Barnes — she 
has kept the same servants for eighteen years, 
and I ask you if this does n’t throw a rather 
revealing sidelight on the short story writer, 
the playwright, the novelist and Pulitzer prize 
winner who has said: “The adventure of 
domesticity has always seemed, to me at least, 
to be the supreme adventure for women’? 
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The Novel of Curiosity 


By HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


(Reprinted from THE SaturDAy REVIEW OF LITERATURE by Special Permission) 


OW long is the nose of fiction, how much 
H further can it poke? Are there any 
provinces, states of mind, backwaters, fresh- 
waters, refuse piles, types, classes, mores and 
immoralities, sentiments and sentimentalities, 
into which the curiosity of the novelist has 
not pushed like an irrepressible reporter? The 
poor white, the Negro, both plantation and 
Harlem, the gangster, the small-town rake, 
the police, the college faculty, the down-East- 
erner, the factory hand, the emigrant and 
immigrant, the baker and the automobile sales- 
man, the Pennsylvania Dutch and the Boston 
intellectual, coal miners, gold-seekers, herders, 
bankers, Indians—this is only a tenth of the 
possible list from recent fiction. Also the sexu- 
ally maladjusted, the paranoiac, the inhibited 
by inferiority, the class conscious and the 
class unconscious, the frightened and the im- 
pudent, the victims of social injustice and 
the neurotics ruined by wealth. 

Can there be many classes, provinces, 
states of consciousness left in the United 
States which have not been put through a 
typewriter? Yes, undoubtedly a few. We can 
remember no novel about the life of railroad 
conductors, surely a fruitful subject since they 
see America on the move, no stories of gag 
station attendants, undertakers, American 
Chinese, apartment doormen (who certainly 
see life), street cleaners, candy factories, blue- 
berry pickers, internes, insurance adjusters. 
old clothes men, college crammers, proof read- 
ers, exterminators, mineralogists, New York 
Turks, Presidents’ secretaries. And no novel 
about the neurotic who ruing himself by a 
Vicious passion for normality, which is about 
the only form of neuroticism that has not 
found its way into fiction. Yet doubtless this 
rash statement of exceptions will bring letters 


stating title and publisher of a book on each 
topic, 


It is a literature of curiosity, legitimate, 
quite interesting, and an evidence of the rest- 
less activity of the modern mind. Furthermore 
it seems to indicate an intensity of individual- 
ism in strange contrast to the new collective 
ideas on the wind. It is hard to believe that 
a country 90 eager to read about the behavior 
of its citizens can ever work up a passionate 
interest in a totalitarian state. Or is this the 
decadence of that obsession with personality 
which began with the Renaissance? 

Our guess is in the negative. There is 
nothing mysterious in this curiosity. It is the 
natural result of easy transportation, nation- 
wide publications, and national advertising. 
The burning curiosity of the frontier, to which 
every memoir writer testifies, and the malign 
and ingrowing curiosity of the village, have 
broadened with opportunity. We peep in the 
windows of all the world. 

It has been a picnic for the fiction writers, 
but picnics cannot last indefinitely. With all 
this vast encyclopedia of information about 
the habits of our neighbors, we seem to under- 
stand human nature about as much as before, 
perhaps a very little better. The student of 
Shakespeare is not at a loss in an argument 
with the student of Dreiser or Proust, Per- 
haps only in the fiction of neuroticism have 
we put our hands on something new, and the 
ultimate value of this is still indefinite. 


Can curiosity go much further unless sup- 
ported by a desire to interpret, to get values, 
and to create, as so many great novelists and 
dramatists have done, character types that are 
extensions from reality into the future? We 
doubt it, and hence read with only a faint 
stir of still unappeased curiosity advertise- 
ments of books written by roving reporters 
who say they have found new kinds of Amer- 
icans. Library shelves are crowded with speci- 
mens that have been labeled but not really 
studied. Has not the time come in fiction for 


less behaviorism and more art? 
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Manavelins 


We repeat a definition for those who missed this 


department in November: “Manavelins — Odds and’ 


ends or extra supplies of food of any kind” 
(Webster). There is nothing new in the world, we 
constantly find, even the choice of Manavelins as 
a title for a column. Mr. Clarence Elliott used it 
in New Flora and Sylva, a London horticultural 
journal, for several issues a few years ago. 
e 
Our whimsical contemporary, the New Yorker, 
became suddenly quite serious not long back, and 
instead of starting off their “Notes and Comments” 
with satirical bits of current New York gossip 
launched into a lengthy essay on life, letters, and 
good writing in particular. The following portion 
is especially interesting: “When an author writes 
of his childhood, his pen discovers a double skill; 
not only does skill, sifting the memory, cast out 
all but the picturesque and the pertinent details, but 
there is something about reminiscence which induces 
literary sincerity, from which comes literary great- 
ness.” The rest of this note, or comment, is too long 
to repeat here, but those who are interested may 
look it up in the issue of October 20th. 
e 
Before getting too far off the subject of New 
York, it will be appropriate to quote an incident 
that happened to an acquaintance in the wholesale 
brandy trade. He was dining a customer in the 
Village the other day, and the conversation had 
turned literary. “I suppose you know Julian Street?” 
he inquired. The reply was “Yeah, runs off Bedford, 
don’t it?” 
e 
The Nobel Prize in literature for 1934 goes to 
Luigi Pirandello, called with D’Annunzio the great- 
est living Italian writer. Recenfly he wrote a 
libretto for an opera, but Mussolini banned it. He 
is sixty-seven years old. In 1904 he wrote “Il fu 
Mattia Pascal,” received so coolly that in eighteen 
years only two thousand copies were sold; then 
Pirandello became famous as a playwright (“Six 
Characters in Search of an Author,” etc.) and of 
the same book over a hundred thousand copies were 
sold in two years. His collection of short stories 
called “The Naked Truth” was brought out this 
year by E. P. Dutton. This Nobel Prize is the one 
that Ivan Bunin was awarded last year. 
e 
Bennett Cerf of the Modern Library, reporting 
a summer trip to Russia in fhe Publisher’s Weekly, 
says that American authors are still being paid 
small sums in rubles for their reprint rights, and 
he indicates that it would be well worth their while 
to go to Russia and spend them. “A thousand stu- 
dents are learning the technique of good book-making, 
and countless others are learning how to produce 
the necessary materials. The important thing to 
remember is that when these technical difficulties 
have been overcome, the market is there waiting 
to snap up editions of a .hundred thousand books 
and more; the distributing machinery is waiting 
to handle that volume of business; the governmental 
check on the men who run the show will prevent 


the publication of a flood of trash that might ruin 
the entire picture. I wish that prospects for Ameri- 
can publishing were as promising!” 
6 

In August we made the statement that the Bible 
would certainly rank at the top in circulation figures 
if they could be computed. Here is a bit of light 
on that subject from Havelock Ellis, who says in 
“My Confessional” that in 1933 alone the British 
and Foreign Bible Society distributed 10,552,284 
copies! And here’s a_ religious periodical that 
does n’t do so badly: Catholic Missions, organ. of 
The Society for the Propagation of the Faith (New 
York). Their autumn quarterly, with no advertising 
per se, reached 2,843,000. 

e 

The season of the horse is at hand, with hunt 
clubs and horse shows active over the land. Bobbs- 
Merrill choses the time to bring out “Florian,” a 
tale of the Austrian Emperor's stallion by that 
name. The author is Felix Salten, famous for his 
“Bambi” — about a deer, and so delicately told that 
it must rank among the great animal stories of 
all time. e 


From the November Golden Book we cull the 
following comments on books by those who wrote 
them: Tolstoy of War and Peace: “Modesty aside 
it is something like the Iliad.” Anatole France of 
Sylvestre Bonnard: “It is the dullest of all my books. 
I did it to win a prize, and I did it so well—or 
rather so badly—that I won the prize.” William 
B. Yeats: “When in my twenty-second year I had 
finished The Wanderings of Usheen, my style seemed 
too elaborate, too ornamental, and I thought for 
some weeks of sleeping upon a _ board.” James 
Stephens: “I approve of my own books; they are 
my favorite reading while I am writing them.”...In 
the same number Benjamin Franklin is quoted 
regarding the National Bird: “For my own part 
I wish the Bald Eagle had not been chosen; he € 
a bird of bad moral character; he does not get 
his living honestly. Like those among men who live 
by sharping and robbing, he is generally poor, and 
very often lousy. The turkey is in comparison a 
much more respectable bird, and withal a true 
original native of America.” 

® 

There has been an increasing demand for cheap 
books for children lately, and action has taken 
place: Grosset & Dunlap brought out recently 4 
series of fifty-cent picture books, and now Rand, 
McNally announces some thirty titles at ten and 
fifteen cents. Adults haven’t fared quite so well. 
Of course the Blue Ribbon Books, Modern Library 
series, Grosset & Dunlap cheap editions, etc., are 
still very definitely available, but the latest scheme 
for publishing at rock bottom—Smith & Haas’s 
“New Books” — went a-gley when the booksellers 
arose in a body to protest. No small sum had been 
spent on advertising, a full page having appeared in 
the New York Times’ Sunday book section. 

e 

Writers have always been a prey to rackets, we 
hear. But Rosamond Newton is not one to object. 
Her juvenile, “Londonberry Heir,” is a_ recent 
Lothrop success, And she’s one of New England's 
ranking tennis players. 
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Margaret Ayer Barnes is so definitely identified 
with Chicago and has done so much for that city 
in current literature that one can hardly imagine 
her writing a novel laid in any other city, New York 
for instance. Yet that is exactly what her publishers 
admit she is doing now. 

®@ 

What about Modern Art? Is your conception of it 
vague? Do you consider modern painting mostly 
adult infantilism? Or are you an unqualified enthu- 
siast? The Literary Guild choice for December is 
“America and Alfred Stieglitz,’ brought out by 
Doubleday and edited by Waldo Frank, Lewis 
Mumford, Dorothy Norman, Paul Rosenfeld anu 
Harold Rugg. Stieglitz, central figure of the modern 
art movement in this country, first introduced anc 
championed such immortals as Cezanne, Matiss:, 
Picasso, and Rodin. 

e 

This one is about Phyllis McGinley, She hails 
from Salt Lake City and has just written “On 
the Contrary,” verse of the order of Ogden Nash. 
Doubleday sent her a regular catechism but her 
reply was unorthodox: “I managed to graduate 
from the University of Utah after four years spent 
in a valiant (and quite successful) attempt to con- 
ceal from friends and faculty alike that I had any 
brains whatever. In 1929 I got a job in New 
Rochelle teaching English, and learned quite a bit 
about punctuation and Ivanhoe although I. still 
can’t spell. My only claims to eccentricity are that 
I don’t know any authors (except Bernard De Voto 
who doesn’t count because he’s from my home 
town); that I’ve never written a funny poem about 
Repeal; that I always put sugar in my soup.” 


Part of the manuscript of Jesse Stuart’s “Man 
with the Bull-Tongue Plow” has been lost to 
posterity —the part that was verse. Stuart says he 
must write prose on a typewriter, poetry in long- 
hand. “The click of the typewriter bothers me in 
poetry, but if I don’t see words typed in prose they 
look too ugly.” The poems “were written on Red- 
horse tobacco sacks, shoe boxes, pieces of wallpaper, 
Sugar sacks—some on wood—and many were 
written on poplar leaves when I was out in the 
woods. Poetry burns my brain when I write it, and 
I dread a heat of it. But it comes, and I scribble 
it down. Part of it was written in the barnyard; 
part under some oak trees back of the house. At 
least a third was written behind mules hitched to 
the plow—a portion, too, in the Plum Grove 
graveyard, at night too, in May and June when the 
roses were blooming.” He did not write “for the 
intention of making a name for myself and perhaps 
a few dollars. Not that at all, Something was in 
me that had to come out.” 


® 

Julia Peterkin has written “A Plantation Christ- 
mas” in time to have it published for the holiday 
gift-book trade. The author of “Mamba’s Daughter” 
and “Scarlet Sister Mary” keeps busily at work 
either in her Carolinian home, or in the summertime 
helping students at Bread Loaf, Vermont. No 
writer looks more sympathetically on beginners’ 
efforts, or is more ready to assist them. 
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In these days fiction is really shorter than one 
might think, When “Anthony Adverse,” a mere 1200- 
odd pages, is regarded widely as Brobdingnagian, 
what then of Tom Jones, three times as long? 
Perhaps they had little else to do in the eighteenth 
century but read. Yet it wasn’t so long ago that 
Marcel Proust was the paper-maker’s best friend. 
“Remembrance of Things Past” ran to 4300 pages. 
All of it, incidentally, was written in a cork-lined 
room because the author was hypersensitive to 
weather changes; all the windows were sealed, and 
he wrote only at night and by candlelight. A 
superb translation by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff of this 
work of Proust has been brought out in four volumes 
by Random House. 


° 

E. Phillips Oppenheim, prolific mystery writer, has 
just had his 130th volume brought out by Little, 
Brown: “The Strange Boarders of Palace Crescent.” 
These publishers also suggest for the poker fan: 
“Good-bye, Mr. Chips.” 

* 

Have you had difficulty lately collecting your 
payment for stories? The best writers sometimes 
do. Eugene Cunningham, who is recognized as one 
of the finest producers of Westerns anywhere, once 
collected twenty dollars from an_ editor who 
“thought I was giving him the story” by seriously 
threatening to throw him out of the window. 
Cunningham has written more than five million 
words since he began just a score of years ago. 
He spends eight hours a day in his office writing 
steadily, and calls it the hardest kind of work. 
His latest book is “Texas Sheriff,’ an October 
Houghton Mifflin publication. 

e : 

Cornelia Cannon finished the first chapter of her 
“Pueblo Boy” and read it to her five children. They 
were silent. Then the oldest remarked: “It’s awful. 
No child would read beyond the first page.” Another 
adivsed, “Make it snappy. Have an airplane, and 
some railroad accidents.” Mrs. Cannon protested that 
in 1540 there were no airplanes, no railroads. She 
was overruled. But the youngest, seeing her disap- 
pointment, rescued her. “I think it’s lovely. Of 
course it isn’t interesting, but you could say in the 
first chapter that it’s going to be interesting.” 

” 

How do publishers get behind a book? Here’s 
how Viking pushed “The Forty Days of Musa 
Dagh”: sent out 800 copies to reviewers, lecturers, 
and trade people; advertised heavily; and offered 
fifty copies to non-professionals who first wrote 
in for it, agreeing to write a review. Three hundred 
non-professionals applied. Before the publication 
date of November 30th had been reached, the 
advance orders mounted to 25,000. 

oe 

Here are some figures on juveniles: Lothrop 
looked over the 523 books they still have in print and 
found that 81 were historical stories, 60 were 
adventure tales, 57 were about foreign children, and 
31 were anthologies of short stories. They also found 
81 biographies for boys and girls, and 27 nature 
or animal stories. The H. W. Wilson Company 
makes a breakdown of 173 contemporary juvenile 
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What the Trade Journals Want 


By EDWIN C. BUXBAUM 


RADE JOURNALS want articles that 

tell their subscribers how to sell and 
merchandise their products in the most profit- 
able, novel, and best way. If you can tell the 
editor's patrons the successful experience of 
others in their own line of business, what 
they did to sell their goods and make money, 
you have the secret of an article that can be 
sold to every trade journal. It doesn’t make 
any difference what trade journal it is — au- 
tomotive, drug, grocery, or brewery — all of 
them are interested in knowing how the other 
fellow makes money. 


Whenever you see any novel merchandising 
idea in any man’g store, investigate. Nine 
times out of ten, there is a new means of 
selling that is worth while for the other people 


in that business to follow in order to be suc- 
cessful likewise. The merchandising story 
must be complete and full of details and facts. 
Simple unbacked statements won’t work. Get 
the straight goods from the merchant you are 
dealing with, Get the details — the more facts 
the better. Make certain that every step is 
explained, and that the reader is led by easy 
steps so that he can reproduce the same condi- 
tiong in his own store. Get the cost in dollars, 
the amount and labor involved, the profits 
made, and other details. Be sure to get enough 
information so that you can cull the important 
facts from the minor points. 


Photographs are important. A picture of 
the proprietor can always be used —and be 
sure that he smiles. Pictures of the display, 
window, or other novel idea are always 
necessary and help tremendously not only in 
explaining the merchandising idea but also in 
making your article more valuable and more 
profitable to you too. 

Keep your eyes open for new ideas in the 
trade-journal field. If the corner grocer has 
a new idea about collecting his old charge 
accounts, investigate. If the tire man on the 


street is selling more tires than his competitors, 
start asking questions. If your neighborhood 
theatre is packing them in, find out why and 
write a story about it. Whenever anybody is 
making money, other people will be interested; 
and so will the editor of the trade journal, 


The success story ig another type of article 
that can be sold to almost any magazine. 
Stories of how Mr. Smith started from 
scratch and gradually got up in the world so 
that he owned his own delicatessen in six 
monthy are always interesting. Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success: your editors always like 
stories of successful people in their business. 
Be careful that, when you write your success 
story, you don’t make the common mistake of 
describing the personal characteristics of the 
person involved. All that other men in the 
same business want to know is how the pro- 
prietor made the success. They want methods. 
Tell them how Mr. Smith made the success 
and you will have a story that is bound to sell. 


Interview stories with “big shots” in any 
line of business are always in demand with 
the trade-paper editors. Significant figures in 
any business command attention, and the 
editor and his subscribers will want to hear 
what a successful man has to say. Don't be 
afraid of approaching the big men; they are 
easier to reach than the small fry, and much 
more pleasant. When you interview them, get 
the facts on their business and especially the 
sales angle. New methods of sales and new 
methods of increasing business are the things 
you should go after. Methods of distribution 
and of marketing are the methods that other 
executives will be interested in. Success, again, 
is the sign you are looking for. 

In your search for articles, don’t forget the 
news item. Many a good dollar can be picked 
up on the side by watching the newspapers. 
Even if many trade journal editors do sub- 
scribe to clipping services, you can be valuable 
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to them by giving additional details. But do 
it quickly and thoroughly. To be of value, 
such news items must be sent before the news 
grows cold, Remember, they won't probably 
appear until a couple of months have passed. 
Don’t neglect chances for becoming corres- 
pondent for any trade paper that you deal 
with. Valuable assignments are often handed 
to trade-paper journalists who deliver the 
goods promptly and thoroughly. When writing 
up the news item, try to get an interview with 
the most prominent person concerned. If Mr. 
Schultz ig putting up a new brick factory that 
will employ one hundred men, get around to 
see him and get the information that other 
brick dealers are interested in—and don’t 
forget his picture. 


One angle of the trade-paper game that 
many journalists neglect is the legislative 
angle. Lawmakers of all states are constantly 
meddling with business. Anything that affects 
any business is of some interest to some trade 
journal. If you are up on your toes, you will 
recognize these opportunities. It might be 
only a local ordinance forbidding the sale of 
beer to minors, or a new state law requiring 
all grocery stores to give up the selling of 
peroxide; or it might be a new law in regard 
to trucks carrying certain kinds of merchan- 
dise, But all new laws, regulations, and 
ordinances are always interesting to the trade 
papers which go to the business men who are 
affected. 

Slant your articles to the paper you are 
writing for. This means again that you must 
study the magazine for which you intend to 
write. For every business of any importance, 
there are usually at least five different papers. 
But— are they alike? You bet your boots, 
they ’re not! Every one of them will be dif- 
ferent. One will be a “slick paper” monthly 
dealing with policies and broad national busi- 
ness; another will be a newsy sheet with 
photographs, but will carry few articles of 
any length; another will be more or less of a 
house-organ type, and be full of transparent 
ads for some one product — woe unto you 
and your article if you rub the fur the wrong 
way with mention of competing products. So, 
Study your paper ; you can’t sell without know- 
ing to whom you sell. 
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“House organs” — Ever hear of them? If 
you have n’t, you are missing some “pickin’s” 
that are pretty good: there are thousands of 
these little magazines that are put out by 
business houses all over the country. If you 
have anything to say about their special prod- 
uct, you can usually sell it. But it must be 
complete, and full of ideas. After all, ideas 
are what the trade journals want; and house 
organs are only specialized trade journals. 

Don’t pad your articles. The snappier and 
shorter they are, the better. You are better 
off writing your idea in five hundred words 
than in a thousand-word story which will 
probably be cut anyway — and if it isn't, 
your rate will be lower. Save the editor the 
bother of trimming your article and he won't 
trim your check, 


Query whenever you get an idea: This is 
an immense time-and-labor saver. If you 
know a local coal-dealer who has a unique way 
of advertising and getting business and you 
have an idea that it would make a good 
article — fine; but don’t write it yet. Look up 
the trade journals in the coal field, write the 
editor, putting your idea in synopsis form, 
and wait. If he is interested, the editor will 
usually ask to see your story. If he isn’t 
interested, you ‘Il be saved a lot of time and 
effort. Let ’s assume he says that he would like 
to see it, but won’t guarantee that he will 
take it. In hig letter, he will usually tell you 
what length wordage he prefers, and what 
policies his magazine adheres to. See that 
you adhere too. Then find out what his 
magazine looks like; usually the editor 
will be more than glad to send you a 
few back numbers to look over. Then write 
your article. Slant it according to the maga- 
zine you are writing for, and send it in prompt- 
ly. Your chances of having it accepted are in- 
creased tremendously by your having queried 
first. 

Pay? Well, that all depends. Some of the 
trade journals pay on publication and send 
their check when the magazine goes in the 
mail. Others pay on acceptance, but even then 
you may not receive your check until a month 
or two after you have received notice of ac- 
ceptance. The best trade papers pay two cents 
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IV - Writing Short Stories 


By F. FRASER BOND 


Professor of Journalism, Columbia University 


\\ THAT do we mean by plot? We have 

defined narrative as incident after in- 
cident in the story ranged in a time sequence. 
We have shown that readers will follow such 
a sequence of incidents spurred on by their 
natural curiosity and will ask after each inci- 
dent the question, “What follows next?” 

A plot is a series of incidents — a narrative 
— springing from causality. Readers follow it 
with equal curiosity, but their question now 
is not “What next?” but “Why?” You will 
see that while we may hold listeners of a limit- 
ed intelligence by mere narrative, we enlarge 
our audience and appeal to a higher mentality 
when we introduce plot. Plot demands that the 
reader exercise both his intelligence and his 
power of memory. E. M. Forster, in his 
valuable book Some Aspects of the Novel, 
brilliantly illustrates the difference between 
narrative and plot in one sentence. “The king 
died and ‘then the queen died,” says Mr. 
Forster, “is a narrative.” “The king died and 
then the queen died of grief,” he adds, “is a 
plot.” 

Let us content ourselves with this analysis 
of plot in its basic simplicity. All of us have 
at times stood appalled at the complexity of 
the subdivisions with which would-be eluci- 
dators have enveloped the word “plot.” For 
our purposes, there exist but two ways of 
devising plots. Arbitrarily we can concoct 
them. We can build up a sequence of artificial 
actions and complications, set our characters 
down in the midst of this concoction and push 
them deliberately through it like puppets 
through a maze, At its best thig method results 
in melodrama; it produceg results that often 
amuse and excite though they remain forever 
divorced from life. 

The second method, and the one we will 
choose if we wish our work to have a lasting 


value, is to found our plots on character. We 
will deal with people who have a semblance to 
life and accordingly endow them with human 
passiong and human emotions. Then when our 
readers ask the question “Why?” we stand 
ready to answer them. We attribute the 
sequence of the incidents we depict to the 
emotions of the characters involved. One of 
them may be ruled by jealousy, and that green- 
eyed monster setg many a chain of incident 
happening in fiction as in the world of affairs. 
Along with jealousy as a cause, we range 
greed, selfishness, and often ambition. In a 
brighter line stand a happier company — 
mother love, self-sacrifice, the desire to cham- 
pion the weak, the emotion of loyalty. If we 
have been observing character around ug in 
our notebook, or choose to turn to our clipping 
file under “Characters,” and “Complication 
and Incident,” we will find definite action 
sequences which spring from any or all of the 
emotions we have recorded. If we get really 
to know our characters, we shall find how 
they will act when confronted by the other 
persons in the story who cross their path, or 
by the situations they are called upon to face. 
The situations in which our characters find 
themselves may not be ones of their own 
choosing. We may in fact depict them as fish 
out of water. But we can rest assured that 
our characters, if they are real people, will 
react to these situations according to their 
own mental habits and their own prejudices. 
These reactiong will set another series of in- 
cidents loose in the story. Sometimes it hap- 
pens that our characters take the bit in their 
teeth and twist our narrative in a way we had 
not foreseen. This projects a battle between 
our wil] and theirs. It is for us to decide 
which outcome makes the most plausible read- 
ing, the most interesting sequence of incident. 
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In any case we have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that we deal with characters that have no 
longer mere ink in their veins, but the red 
blood of real life. 


Outlining the Story. 


The wise man looks before he leaps. The 
painter sketches in with charcoal the outline 
of his picture before he sets brush to canvas. 
The builder studies his edifice in blue print 
form before he bothers with the bricks. So 
with the writer. He sets down a plan of his 
story in outline form, before he starts to write. 
Such preliminary planning stands out as es- 
sential to artistic organization in any field. 
The road to Failure is paved with manuscripts 
begun before their authors had drawn up an 
outline. 


For this outline we may use the professional 
term “scenario.” Into it goes the story as it 
shapes itself into our minds, starting perhaps 
from its logical beginning. Into it go people 
as we have conceived them along with 
scraps of description and conversation which 
we intend to use. Once we have got it all 
down in black and white we have something 
tangible before us to deal with, to arrange, 
to rearrange. Our scenario may run merely 
to two or three typewritten pages; it may 
cover ten. But by the mere act of setting it 
down, we have taken it out of the everywhere 
into the here, out of the nebulous realm of 
thought into the material sphere of ink and 
paper. 

Reading over this outline, it may strike us 
that the story would fall into the epic order 
of narrative. We are in a position now to 
experiment, for we have the incidents before 
us. We try out successive incidents in turn 
till we decide on a starting-point, which we 
then check. We ask ourselves, ‘““At what point 
will it be most effective to increase the sus 
pense?” We check our outline again and 
decide at which point we shall “make ’em 
wait.” If in the case of actually writing the 
story we find our characters developing in- 
dependent life, we make additional outline of 
the course of events that this character inde- 
pendence suggests. 

With our scenario completed and edited, we 
can safely start to write our story. If we have 
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the title for our story already in mind, we 
can set it down boldly at the top of our page. 
It has a psychological effect on us; it gives 
us a sense of confidence. We have hoisted the 
flag to the mast as we set out to sea on a 
course already charted by the scenario. Fash- 
iong in titles have a way of changing like 
fashions in dress. In recent years authors 
seem to have combed their vocabulary for an 
effective single word or two to make their 
titles crisp, arresting, short. ‘‘Humoresque,” 
“Baby Face,’ “Street Scene,” “Cavalcade.” 
We could each of us make out a long list. 
In any case we know that titles seldom exceed 
four or five words. 

The title, although a help, is not an essen- 
tial at the start. In fact, editors have a way 
of discarding the author’s title if they find a 
better one. The title of Anita Loos’s most 
lucrative fiction, “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” 
did not originate, it is said, with the author. 
She called the opus, “Life Keeps On Happen- 
ing.” The experienced editor Ray Long, when 
the manuscript came to him, dived into the 
first installment and came up spluttering and 
delighted with the sentence “Gentlemen some- 
how seem to remember blondes,’ from which 
he derived the slogan that sent the story on 
its way rejoicing author and public alike. 


Once you have your story under way, all 
outside agencies must step aside. It is for you 
and you alone to fuse the material and action 
and the varying techniques in the fire of your 
creative impulse. You will find as you sit with 
your fingers on the typewriter that thoughts 
come to you which you didn’t know were 
there, that phrases shape themselves with a 
humorous flip or a poignant thrust. The 
psychologists will tell you that you are draw- 
ing on your sub-conscious mind. All you need 
know is that for you the joy of writing hag 
begun. 


Revising the Story. 


When your story lies before you written, 
don’t for a moment presume that you have 
finished with it. But for the time being put it 
away and let both it and you cool off. You 
have before you the job of revising what you 


have written. Often with professional writers 


thig task must be gone through at once. But 
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even writers long hardened to the job shrink 
from such self-vivisection, The story hot 
from the typewriter is still too much a part 
of them. Later they can look at what they 
have written with unbiased eyes; later they 
see it from a vantage point which gives them 
perspective. 

All writing profits by revision. The short 
story particularly, because of its brevity, must 
have its pictures clear, its points sharp, its 
effects definite. We read through what we 
have written and see that the piece of descrip- 
tion which we thought adequate at first now 
strikes us as too woolly to register clearly on 
the reader’s mind. Accordingly we improve it 
by substituting actual concrete detail, color, 
shape, size, in place of the mere impression 
we formerly conveyed. 

Then again, the whole effect of our story, 
the whole plausibility of our plot may hinge 
on some particular phase. If, for example, we 
were telling the story of the Prodigal Son, 
who has come to the big city and finds himself 
destitute in a period of depression, we may 
want to stress the element of homesickness. 
We ask ourselves, “Do we make him long 
sufficiently for home?” If not, we inject 
stimulation into the story which stirs his mem- 
ory into action, we make him actually think 
he smells the apple pies fresh from the oven 
in his mother’s kitchen. Ag he turns without 
appetite to his “‘husks’’ we know he longs for 
home. We know too that our homely detail 





This is the fourth article by Professor Bond, author of “Breaking into Print.” The fifth and 






has had its nostalgic effect on our readers. 
Never forget that Kathleen Norrig has made 
a million dollars out of pie crust and gingham 
aprons. 

Often we will find that our story could stand 
considerable cutting. Writers have a habit of 
over-writing the beginning of the tale, where- 
as the important effect comes later in the main 
complication. The tried and trusted literary 
technique to indicate significance or lack of 
it is to give space to that which we consider 
important, and less space or none at all to that 
which is less important or trivial. 

Perhaps our sentence structure itself needs 
pruning or altering. Our thoughts, while clear 
enough to us, may lose themselves in a maze 
of commas. Keep in mind that your reader 
prefers the sentence that runs along briskly. 
What we want to write may strike us as 
straightforward. Have we set it down so that 
our readers will find it easy to follow? Does 
it stand out crystal clear to them? 

Most writers can profit from outside 
criticism. Accordingly when we have revised 
our story to the utmost of our own powers, 
let us try it on an impartial reader, All of us 
have in our circle of acquaintances someone 
whose critical judgment we can rely on. Let 
us give ear to both praise and censure, take 
the suggestions given if we consider them apt, 
and act on them. Now we have our story 
finished and ready to submit for publication. 


concluding article will appear in January, and the series of five will be included as 


chapters in Professor Bond’s forthcoming volume on the short story 
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a word and up. For special assignments they 
will pay as high as five cents a word or more. 
And there are a host of them that pay a 
half-cent a word. Many of them, probably 
the great majority, pay around one cent a 
word. This is not so bad when you consider 
that this ig a form of reporting that can be 
speedily done by one in practice. A good 
trade journalist ought to be able to write 





and gather information for four articles a 
day. Why not? If you keep your eyes open, 
and your ears, you'll have enough to write 
about for years. 

}ut — tell them how to make money, what 
the other fellow did to become successful, 
what the big shots are saying and doing, and 
what the industry is saying. Only if you do 
that can you sell to the trade journals, because 
that’s what they want! 
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Crashing the Juvenile Gate 


By C. W. WHITTEMORE 


HIE grand-stand gate is not the only 
T entrance to the field of writing, Few writ- 
ers succeed immediately in crowding by editors 
who — to-day more than in the past — are 
admitting only circulation-building names. 
What of the thousands of us whose nameg are 
unknown? Shall we continue milling about 
outside, until we become discouraged? Is 
there no other entrance? 

Not far from the main archway is another 
gate. If we listen, we may hear coming from 
within the cheers and shouts of youngsters. 
A. small, unobtrusive sign informs us that 
this is the “Juvenile Gate,” leading to the 
bleachers of action and adventure. 

And now, turning aside from the metaphor, 
let us examine the possibilities of marketing 
and production as if we were in the manu- 
facturing business. No aspiring writer will 
deny that marketing his manuscript is the 
greatest problem. 

What is the market for juveniles? Is it 
too limited? Are we likely to waste time, 
effort, and postage trying to force our way 
into an overpopulated market? 

The market directory at hand lists eighty 
monthly or weekly publications purchasing 
juvenile material. Mergers occur in this field 
as well as in others, and juveniles are not 
immune from a mortality rate. On the other 
hand a large number of these publications are 
denominational, strictly or semi-religious maga- 
zines, with a steady circulation, and less 
dependent upon advertising than most periodi- 
cals. Furthermore, manufacturers’ advertising 
addressed to youth has diminished hardly at 
all, in contrast with paid appeal to older folk. 

Even with liberal discount it is fair to 
assume that there are, to-day, at least fifty 
juveniles buying stories, poems, and articles. 
That is a respectable market for the most 
prolific writer. 


Analyzing the list, we find forty-one media 
carrying materia] for readers ten years and 
older, while thirty-two use stories for younger 
children. Dividing them into even more defi- 
nite classifications we obtain: — 

Exclusively for boys 10 and older 

Exclusively for girls 10 and older ........ 8 

For both boys and girls 10 and older 

Exclusively for boys under 10 


Exclusively for girls under 10 .............. 1 
For both boys and girls under 10 


It is plain that the largest market is for 
boys’ yarns in the ten-and-older group — 
thirty-three publications. 

In a rough way we have done exactly what 
most manufacturers do before launching a 
product. We may find, of course, as they do, 
that the largest market does not always yield 
the most profit. To ascertain that point, trial 
and error is still the most effective method. 


Next comes a question for individual de- 
cision. What sort of story has our experience 
best fitted us to write? We’ve selected a 
logical market ; but is our manufacturing plant 
equipped, have we the necessary raw material, 
to supply the demand of that market? 


“Action” and “adventure” —these two 
qualities are most frequently called for by 
editors of boys’ publications. Have we lived, 
or observed, lives of action and adventure? 
If so, then we need not hesitate to take the 
next step. 

The writer submits his own recent experi- 
ences as possibly valuable to others. The ex- 
perience is more immediate than “recent,” for 
he is still in the process of “crashing the 
juvenile gate.” 

He first decided to try out two principles 
of salesmanship: to make personal contact 
with one prospect, and in so far as possible 
permit one sale to make another. That is to 
say, instead of writing a dozen yarns and 
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addressing them to twelve different magazines, 
he wrote one story and went with it directly 
to one editor. He believed that in five minutes 
the editor could tell him more about his 
requirements than could be learned from many 
textbooks. 


He chose to approach Clayton H. Ernst, of 
the Open Road for Boys, one of the largest 
periodicals in the field, although not the oldest. 
It is growing despite the depression; it is 
young, and has the resiliency of the youth to 
which it caters. It has been in existence long 
enough to prove that it is not of the mushroom 
type. Its payment rate is lower than some 
but extravagance in editorial expenditure 
does n't guarantee longevity. 

To the Open Road, then, the writer’s first 
juvenile was submitted. It was rejected. The 
subject was a cross-country ski race. The 
story was rejected because it was a ski yarn 
submitted in midwinter. That was the writer's 
first lesson. Seasonal topics should be sent in 
at least three months in advance, in order to 
permit editoria] planning and art work. 

The writer laid his cards upon Mr, Ernst’s 
desk, and asked for a frank opinion. He out- 
lined his experience, upon which he must draw 
for the reality required to convince youthful 
readers, Mr. Ernst selected four likely sec- 
tions: the north woods, the sea, business, and 
sports. 

Mr. Ernst also offered these points of 
advice : — 


1. Don’t write down to boys, whatever 
their age. 

2. Centre interest in a single character. 

3. Start the story with action, and keep 
it moving. 

4. Avoid psychological complications, 


Two “do’s” and as many “don’ts” — not an 
intricate programme but definite. More help- 
ful than all else, perhaps, was Mr. Ernst’s 
hearty “Go to it!” 


The second story submitted was accepted, 
and appeared in the April 1933 issue. It was 
a baseball yarn, but written in midwinter. The 
following month a north woods river-driving 
story was published. And this fall a series 
begins, narrating the adventures of a cub 
reporter on a north-country daily. 

The second step to be taken suggests itself. 
As soon as the series is under way, other 
manuscripts will be submitted to other boys’ 
magazines with a letter calling attention to 
contributions which have appeared in the Open 
Road. (To have done so immediately after 
the first story was published would probably 
have been ineffective — one hit does not make 
a high batting average. ) 

One other important point was suggested 
by Mr, Ernst. Create a character, if possible, 
and weave a number of stories about it. Plan 
them so that ten or a dozen can be conveniently 
fitted, by continuity of interest and incident, 
into book form. The writer will derive more 
profit from a juvenile book than from total 
payments for individual stories. If a good 
publisher accepts a juvenile book, the author 
can expect a minimum of about four hundred 
dollars in royalties. 

How to write juveniles, and the benefits 
in craftsmanship to be gained from the work, 
is another story. Room here permits but a 
single additional suggestion, Before sending 
in a manuscript, try it out upon a boy and 
an adult. If you perceive that interest wavers 
in the eye of either one, go over the story 
again. If it please both, it is safe to invest 
in postage. 

To follow briefly this writer’s experience 
in crashing a strange gate, your procedure 
would line up like this: analyze the market 
and your own background; select and inter- 
view a single prospective customer, taking a 
sample of your production with you; ask 
advice and follow it; and then work intensive- 
ly until you have sold not one story but two 
or three stories, to that editor. 
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“Best Delivered In Travail” 


— Largely Buncombe 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


(Reprinted from the New YorK AMERICAN by special permission.) 


AM tired of that generalization so often 
| advanced by a certain class of writers that 
“good writing is frightfully hard work,” that 
“the best is delivered in travail.” They might 
as well say that no man can be happy unless 
married — or the reverse. One of those half- 
truths that are not so much deliberate evasions 
ag the result of loose and careless thinking. 

Roughly speaking, there are two classes of 
writers: the born and the made. The last, 
particularly when they choose fiction as their 
metier, no doubt groan and sweat and beat 
their foreheads with their fists while concoct- 
ing a story that will carry the theme or 
character they have selected. No wonder, if 
they succeed, they are inflated with pride, and 
assume that no good piece of writing was 
ever accomplished without convulsions in every 
brain cell and a rabid hatred of the act. 

This is a much freer generalization than can 
be applied to the born writer. Given a talent 
for fiction,—or genius, — when character 
and theme coincide with spontaneity of plot 
(using that old term merely in the sense of 
arrangement, for some of the best stories have 
no “plot’’) any writer, not too lazy to be alive, 
mus take pleasure in his work. If he does n’t 
he is an ingrate or a poseur even to himself. 
Writing, when it flows out of that mysterious 
group of brain cells labeled “Imagination,” 
means exercising the power of creation, an 
act which induces a feeling of exhilaration, 
if not happiness. 

But — even with born authors that marvel- 
ous faculty may suddenly go on strike. Result: 


days of sterility, blankness. It is as if the 
imagination announced: “I am tired. Let me 
alone.” Or, “You have eaten and drunk some- 
thing poisonous to my delicate constitution.” 
Perhaps the cause will be as inexplicable ag 
the faculty itself. 

Last year a magazine published a story of 
mine called “The Fog Horn.” I wrote and 
copied it in four days. Of course, it had been 
moving about in my mind for some time 
(hazily) ; and also I gave it another writing, 
an endless “reading over.” But no changes of 
consequence. Then I wrote and rewrote and 
agonized over another story, spending weeks 
on it, although it was little more than a char- 
acter sketch. Nobody wants it. Why the one 
should have been easy and the ofher hard 
work I have no idea. I had neither brain fag 
nor indigestion. 

Even in a novel, where one incident natural- 
ly evolves the next, the imagination may 
suddenly close up like a clam. Then there is 
nothing to do but sit down at one’s desk 
doggedly and hammer away until that capri- 
cious faculty condescends to go into action 
again. But whether one writes out of an 
authentic gift or by main strength, one thing 
is certain: all work must be rewritten several 
times and “worked over” endlessly, even in 
proof. Many writers of talent are so careless 
of their prose that their ultimate position is 
endangered. Their immediate success may be 
due to opportunism or touting. Some writers 
enjoy the rewriting and polishing. Others do 
not. Stop generalizing. 


The Stuff to Give Us Britons 


By RUSSELL A. SANDER 


HE American writer who aims at earning 
T an income from papers in Great Britain 
will, if he is wise, take full advantage of the 
fact that he lives in America. The British 
reader is anxious to learn facts about current 
conditions in your part of the world. And you 
American writers, living amid these conditions, 
are naturally better qualified than anybody 
else to tell us about them. To ignore this ad- 
vantage and to try to compete with British 
writers, submitting the type of articles which 
they can write themselves, would be foolish ; 
ignorance of the requirements of British 
papers would then put you at a considerable 
disadvantage. 

You might, for instance, write one thousand 
witty, well-chosen words discussing the ques- 
tion of whether wives should go out to work ; 
you might submit the article to an English 
paper which preferred articles not to exceed 
eight hundred words; an English writer know- 
ing the paper better than you did might sub- 
mit eight hundred words, not quite so witty 
or well-chosen as yours, on the same subject. 
If one of the two articles were accepted, it 
would probably be his, for the editor would 
hardly consider it worth his while to spend 
time in shortening your work. 

But supposing you had based your argu- 
ments on the actual experiences of American 
women under the conditions that President 
Roosevelt’s plans have created, Your articles 
would then contain news value that one from 
English sources would certainly lack. “My 
readers,” the editor would probably argue, 
“will undoubtedly be interested in comparing 
their own problems with those of the people 
in another country. So it will certainly be 
worth my while to spend some time in revising 
this manuscript, which contains facts that none 
of my usual contributors could give!” Or the 
attractiveness of the facts in your article 
might even induce him to print the whole of 
it, even though it was longer than usual. 


So it ig very desirable ‘that articles from 
America should contain interesting news about 
America and Americans. But it must not be 
the sort of news that is so important that 
our newspapers will already have had it 
telegraphed to them by their American cor- 
respondents. We know all about President 
Roosevelt’s schemes; our newspapers have 
made front-page news of them. But we do not 
know exactly how these plans have affected 
the everyday life of the ordinary person in 
America — and we should like to. 

It is not only political events and their 
effects on your lives that interest us. News 
of comparatively minor importance will usual- 
ly make a very strong appeal indeed to certain 
groups of readers. Perhaps there is a new 
invention which your automobile manufactur- 
ers may be fitting to their cars; those of us 
who drive will certainly welcome the informa- 
tion, especially if the invention is likely to be 
used in this country eventually. So the 
motoring papers here offer a good opportunity 
for those of you who have the knowledge to 
contribute to them. 

This sort of market offers wider op- 
portunities than the newspapers do. For, since 
circulations are smaller, there is less money 
available for running the papers, and staff 
correspondents in countries abroad are lux- 
uries which cannot be afforded. When you 
learn a piece of news of first-rate importance 
to motorists, you need not feel: “It’s no 
good sending this to Britain. The American 
Correspondents of their papers have, no doubt, 
already telegraphed it” — for the newspaper 
correspondents will not have done so, because 
the news is not of general interest; and the 
motoring paper correspondent will not have 
done so, because he does not exist. 

You should, however, confine yourself to 
news which is likely to have some sort of 
personal interest for your readers. They will 
like learning about those American motoring 











developments which are a forecast of the sort 
of thing which will happen in Britain as soon 
as the idea travels across the Atlantic; but 
they will be unlikely to appreciate your tour- 
ing experiences on American roads, for those 
roads will never travel across the Atlantic to 
enable the British motorist to share your ex- 
periences. As a rule the only touring articles 
which interest the motorist are those which 
describe routes which he himself has some 
hope of following in the future. 

All this advice has been directed specially 
to those of you who are competent to write 
about motoring. But, suitably adapted, it 


‘applies as strongly to those of you who are 


able to satisfy the curiosity of other groups 
of readers. Are you interested in radio? Or 
in music? Or in salesmanship? Or in jour- 
nalism and writing? Or in advertising? If so, 
you probably know plenty of facts which 
would appeal to people over here who are 
interested in the same subject. You may per- 
haps feel that many of these facts are hardly 
worth telling, because everybody seems to 
know them already. An article which was 
packed with them would probably stand no 
chance of acceptance with any American 
paper; but ask yourself whether we Britons 
are likely to have had the same opportunities 


of learning about them as you Americans have 
had. 


Probably you own reference books which 
give the names, addresses, and requirements 
of British publications. But requirements 
change very quickly, and a short list of some 
general suggestiong for the kinds of articles 
which have been mentioned here will prob- 
ably be helpful to you. 


London Morning Newspapers 


Daily Mail, Northcliffe House, London, E. C. 4. 

Daily Express, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4. 

News Chronicle, Bouverie Street, London, E. 
C. 4. 

Daily Herald, Wilson Street, Long Acre, London, 
¥. cS 


All of these are possible markets for the type 
of work dealt with at the beginning of this 
article. About 1000-1500 words are usual when 
the subject is worth it. Shorter articles, in the 
neighborhood of 500 words, are sometimes used, 
especially in the Mail, but not in the Herald. 
The Herald is under the control of the Labour 
Party, and is particularly interested in the every- 
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day life of the workers. (It might welcome, for 
instance,. an account of the experiences of an 
American unemployed man.) Payment in these 
papers works out at about $16 a thousand as a 
minimum, and is very often considerably higher. 
See Market list. 


London Evening Newspapers 


Evening News, Carmelite House, London, E. 
C. 4. 
The Star, Bouverie Street, London, E. C. 4. 


These papers frequently use 400-600 word 
articles. Long articles are used too. 

With both morning and evening papers send 
your manuscripts to the Literary Editor. 


Sunday Newspapers 


Reynold’s Illustrated News, Temple Avenue, 
London, E. C. 4, is controlled by the Co-operative 
Movement. Like the Daily Herald it is interested 
in the everyday life of the workers. It also uses 
ordinary informative articles. Lengths vary from 
500 to 1000 words. If your MS. is partly news 
and partly views, send it to the Literary Editor. 
If it is all news, then the News Editor is the 
man for you. 


Provincial Newspapers 


Edinburgh Evening Dispatch, North Bridge, 
Edinburgh. Payment rarely exceeds about $7 a 
thousand. 

Whereas it is difficult to get into the London 
papers, you may, if you are lucky, appear here 
time after time. Articles of general interest are 
about 800-1200 words and should be sent to the 
Literary Editor. Articles which appeal particul- 
arly to women are usually 250-500 words. Longer 
ones, up to about 1000 words, are sometimes used. 
Send them all to the Women’s Page Editress. 
Descriptive articles on the everyday life of women 
in other lands frequently appear on her page. 
See Market list. 


For all the following markets, address your 
envelopes to the Editor. 


Weekly Papers for General Interest Articles 


Answers, Fleetway House, Farrington Street, 
London, E. C. 4. 

Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, 
Wr 2 

Tit-Bits, 8-11, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W. C. 2. 

Weekly Telegraph, High Street, Sheffield. (Send 
manuscripts here to Manuscripts Department; not 
to the Editor.) 

Ideas, 200, Grays Inn Road, London, W. C. 1. 


Lengths are from about 200 to 1000 words, 
except in the Weekly Telegraph, which starts at 
600 and goes up to about 2000. Payment is from 
about 4 dollars a thousand. 

The London papers usually pay higher rates 
than the others. 





Motoring Papers 


Practical Motorist, 8-11, Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W. C. 2. This is a new paper 
and looks particularly promising. It uses a con- 
siderable number of paragraphs, describing new 
cars and accessories abroad. Possibly it might 
welcome regular contributors who could give 
news of this sort. It has a page of paragraphs 
devoted entirely to three-wheel cars. It has articles 
of the “How to do that job on your car” type 
of about 1000 words. It is intended to appeal 
specially to the owner driver with a small income. 


The Motor, Rosebery Avenue, London, E. C. 1. 
emphasizes the fact that it wants news, not views. 
It particularly welcomes short paragraphs. 


Car Topics, Walter House, 418-422, Strand, 
London, W. C. This paper uses almost anything 
which is likely to interest the private motorist, 
and does not deal only with the technical side 
of motoring. Articles are from 500 words up- 
wards. For 500 words payment is about $2.50. 


Many of the English car manufacturers run 
magazines of their own. These journals usually 
welcome interestingly written accounts of the per- 
formance abroad of cars made by the manufac- 
turer concerned. Photographs to illustrate the 
articles are often used. As the main purpose of 
the magazines is to advertise the cars which they 


represent, your articles should be enthusiastically 
written. 


Modern Travel, Publicity Contractors, Ltd., 23, 
Knightrider Street, London, E. C. 4. (Sunbeam 
and Talbot). 


Popular Motoring, Singer & Co,, Ltd. 39-40, 
Albermarle Street, London, W. 1. (Singer.) 
The Vauxhall Motorist, Vauxhall Motors Ltd., 


Edgeware Road, The Hyde, London, N. W. 9. 
(Vauxhall. ) 


Journalism and Writing 


The Writer, 32-36 Paternoster Row, London, 
E. C. 4., serves British writers in much the same 
way as the American Writer serves you. It would 
probably welcome your help in showing its readers 
how to get their work into American papers and 
magazines. Articles range from 200 to 1000 
words, and payment is about $5 a thousand. 


World’s Press News, 48 Fetter Lane, London, 
E. C. 4. This paper gives news about newspapers. 
It would, no doubt, be pleased to receive articles 
giving news of enterprising methods of American 
newspapers and journals, not exceeding about 1000 
words. 


Advertising 


Advertiser’s Weekly, Tallis Street, London, E. 
C. 4. Articles describing successful methods of 


American advertisers would probably be welcomed 
here. 


Radio 


World Radio, Broadcasting House, London, W. 
1. This would probably be the best of all the 
radio markets for American writers. It is pub- 
lished by the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
and one of its main objects is to give wireless 
news from abroad. It uses both technical and 
popular articles about new broadcasting stations, 
or about old ones which have particular points 
of interest. It often uses articles about programs 
in other countries. Lengths vary from a para- 
graph to 2000 words; photographs of broadcasting 
stations and apparatus and of people in the pro- 
grams are sometimes used as illustrations. Pay- 
ment is about $17 a thousand. Photographs are 
paid for, too. 


Popular Wireless, Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E. C. 4. See Amateur Wireless. 


Amateur Wireless, 58 Fetter Lane, London, E. 
C. 4. Welcomes articles which deal with receiving 
sets rather than with transmitting sets. (As does 
Popular Wireless.) Nevertheless, they would prob- 
ably be interested to hear something about your 
programs and the stations from which they come. 
Amateur Wireless likes technical articles and 
would probably be interested in new circuits 
which have proved successful in America. 


Trade and Special Papers 


Those papers which deal with special subjects 
do not, as a rule, pay quite such high rates as 
the newspapers. But they are likely to provide 
you with a more satisfactory income when once 
you get a footing in them, for they offer good 
scope for regular contributions. To receive $25 or 
$30 from the Daily Mail for one contribution is 
very fine while the money lasts. But the $10 or 
$20 a month which can be earned far more regu- 
larly from the smaller papers is really more 
satisfactory. 


It is a good plan to ask occasionally that part 
of your payment shall be made in English postage 
stamps. You can use them for the envelopes which 
you send here for the return of rejected matter. 
You will probably find that this is much cheaper 
than buying an International Postage Coupon each 
time you send an article to Great Britain. 
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The Free-Lance Market in Britain 


By DOUGLAS SWORD 
Another British writer contributes market suggestions 


HE possibilities of the British market for 

the free-lance journalist in the United 
States have too often been overlooked, and 
although distance may to some extent be the 
reason for the remarkably few number of 
contributions received in Great Britain, there 
are yet a great many newspapers and periodi- 
cals open to receive articles and stories of 
a high standard from across the Atlantic. 

Probably the best openings for the live free- 
lance will be found in the periodicals rather 
than the daily newspapers. Moreover payment 
here is in the majority of cases better, although 
there are one or two notable newspaper ex- 
ceptions such ag the Daily Mail, the Daily 
Express, and the Daily Herald. The popular 
weekly and monthly magazines stand out in 
this respect, and where contributions are of 
a high standard remuneration is exceptionally 
good. 

Before writing for the British press it is 
advisable to study wherever possible at least 
one current issue of the paper — but, as only 
the internationally known papers are obtain- 
able in the ‘States, the following particulars 
of editors’ requirements may be useful, 

Great attention should be paid to style, par- 
ticularly in regard to spelling. As the spelling 
of the two countries differs in many instances, 
the English style should be substituted 
wherever possible. 

The weekly magazines as a rule prefer 
short paragraphs in articles, while the month- 
lies are mainly in favor of paragraphg a little 
longer, although by no means long. 

In no case other than the specialized press 
are preliminary letters necessary. 


The Aeroplane, 175 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
(Weekly) accepts technical articles dealing with 
aircraft and aero-engine design and construction, 
aerodynamics, and the art and practice of flying. 
Really humorous articles on practical flying or 
flying adventures are also accepted. Length may 


be anything from 500 words to a long series. Pay- 
ment is £1.ls a thousand words for ordinary 
articles; special prices by arrangement. 


Answers, Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, 
London (Weekly) another popular weekly, con- 
siders out-of-the-ordinary articles from 300 to 
1400 words, which are original and vividly writ- 
ten. Signed articles by experts, written in popular 
style and on subjects of general interest, are a 
feature. Short stories, up to 2000 words, with a 
strong human interest, and bright paragraphs are 
always welcome. Editor pays very highly for 
serials, series, and special articles. 


The Argosy, Fleetway House, Farrington Street, 
London (Monthly) —“The World’s Best Stories.” 
Only the best fiction is published, and most of 
the authors are established masters of their craft. 
A high standard has been set and this will not 
be departed from. Only work of outstanding merit 
will be considered. Poems are used. 


The Birmingham Post, 38 New Street, Birming- 
ham (Daily) accepts well-written essays (up to 
1000 words) which depend less on matter than 
on style, for the leader page. Payment is £3.3s 
per column. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, 45 George Street, Edin- 
burgh (Monthly) should be a good market for 
American writers. The Editor considers original 
work of all kinds—fiction, adventure, travel, 
history, and biography; as well as miscellaneous 
articles treating in a fresh manner any unhack- 
neyed subject of general interest. Short stories 
should be strong in plot and characterization. A 
foreign setting is not necessary for any contribu- 
tion, although at least 60 per cent of the articles 
used have a foreign background. Not illustrated. 
Payment is good and is made on publication. Verse 
is occasionally used. 


The Bystander, 346 Strand, London (Weekly) 
uses satirical topical skits with a modern, sophist- 
icated setting, of about 1000 words. Payment is 
from £3.3s per thousand words. Exclusive photo- 
graphs of outstanding social and sporting events 
and personalities when submitted will always have 
quick decision. Caricatures, jokes, photographs. 


Complete Novel Weekly, 1 Farringdon Avenue, 
Fleet Street, London consists of a long novel of 
24,000 words. Nothing hackneyed, nothing of the 
old-fashioned novelette type is required, but 
really modern stories of passion and emotion 
rather than incident. It is better for authors to 
submit opening chapter and synopsis instead of 
the complete MS. Payment on acceptance. 
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Cornhill Magazine, 50 Albemarle Street, 
London (Monthly) publishes serial and short 
stories, articles (literature, travel, science, history) 
and verse. All contributions are attentively con- 
sidered, and should be typewritten. Payment is 
£1.1s per (small) page. 


The Daily Herald, 12 Wilson Street, Long Acre, 
London, uses topical articles of interest to the 
mass of the people. Length from 400 to 1100 
words. Average rate of payment is £3.3s per 
column. 


The Daily Mail, Northcliffe House, London, E. 
C. 4. Articles of general interest (400 to 600 
words) on subjects of which the writer has special 
knowledge. Payment is £3.38s or more for editorial 
page. Highest payment in Great Britain for good 
exclusive news (home or foreign). 


English Review, 6 Great New Street, London, 
E. C. 4 (Monthly). Political and literary articles, 
short stories, poems, travel sketches are welcome. 
Intending contributors are advised to study the 
general contents of the Review. 


The Evening Times, 65 Buchanan Street, Glas- 
gow (Daily) welcomes short topical, literary and 
particularly travel articles of 500 to 1000 words. 
Payment is £2.2s per column of about 1000 words. 


Film Pictorial, Fleetway House, Farringdon 
Street, London (Weekly). A popular periodical 
dealing entirely with films and film people. Articles 
should rarely exceed 1000 words unless special 
notification is made. Life stories of prominent 
screen actors and actresses are welcomed. 


Film Weekly, 10-13 Bedford Street, Strand, 
London (Weekly). Lightly written articles of 
strong personal or human interest, dealing with 
some aspect of films or film people from the 
film-goers’ point of view. Minimum payment is 
£2.10s per 1000 words. 


Flying, 4 Clements Inn, Strand, London (Week- 
ly). Devoted to all aspects of light aeroplane, 
private and sports flying. Articles of 1000 to 
1500 words on practical flying subjects, air tour- 
ing, racing, etc. wanted, also topical news 
paragraphs on flying sport. Payment is high and 
according to merit. 


The Grand Magazine, 8-11 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London (Monthly). Only stories of the 
highest quality are required, about 5000 words 
in length. Payment, on acceptance, is particularly 
good. 


The Humorist, 8-11 Southampton Street, Strand, 
London (Weekly) welcomes bright articles and 
amusing stories. The best length is 900 to 1200 
words. Remuneration is good, and payment made 
immediately on acceptance. Young artists with an 
individual sense of humor are encouraged, but 
mere illustrations of old jokes are not. 


Ideas, 200 Gray’s Inn Road, London, W. C. 1 
(Weekly) also welcomes short stories of about 
1800 words, but in this case drama and love 
interest is essential. General articles, which should 
be up-to-date and have human treatment, should 
be 500 to 1200 words long. Powerfully written 


exposures of current international evils are always 
sure of acceptance if the matter they contain is 
not libelous. Serials are used, but a synopsis 
should be sent in the first place. Suggestions, 
with a brief outline of the proposed treatment, 
are always welcome. Payment is liberal for good 
work. 


Illustrated London News, Inveresk House, 346 
Strand, London (Weekly). An illustrated news- 
paper, dealing chiefly with current events of 
world-wide interest. Interesting articles (of little 
use without good illustration), dealing with science, 
art, archaeology, ethnology, travel, exploration, 
and foreign affairs are particularly acceptable. 
Payment is at the best rates, and, if desired, by 
arrangement. Special prices for exclusive material. 


John Bull, 93 Long Acre, London (Weekly). 
Outside contributions are welcomed, and, if 
accepted, paid for promptly on publication, at 
liberal rates. Contributors are requested to study 
the paper and submit ideas for articles which 
may be commissioned at an agreed price. Exclusive 
photographs, for which very generous payment 
is made, are particularly wanted. 


London Opinion, 8-11 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London (Weekly). The editor will be 
pleased to consider MSS. of a topical sort. Short, 
crisp stories of about 1000 to 1500 words. Also 
humorous articles of 1000 words and less. Nothing 
heavy, morbid, or neurotic will be considered. 
Payment is at high rates and immediately on 
acceptance. 


Modern Home, 18 Henrietta Street, London 
(Monthly). Articles based on expert knowledge, 
but written in simple friendly style, on subjects 
connected with the home, house planning, furnish- 
ing, decoration, domestic equipment, and amateur 
handicrafts, especially decorative needlework. 
Length up to 1000 words. Good photographic 
illustrations preferred. Average payment is £3.3s 
per thousand words on acceptance... 


National Review, 18 York Buildings, Adelphi, 
London (Monthly). General articles of all kinds, 
of about eight pages in length, are gladly con- 
sidered; the page contains about 400 words. These 
must be original; hackneyed work is not appreci- 
ated. 


Passing Show, 93 Long Acre, London (Weekly). 
A modern magazine for men and women. Article 
lengths are 800, 1200, and 1800 words. Story 
lengths are 1200 and 4000-5000 words. Articles 
must give brand-new information, be written from 
brand-new angles, and be illustrated by first-class 
photographs. Don’t send ordinary stuff; it wastes 
your stamps and the editor’s time. Payment is 
from £3.8s per 1000 words upwards, on merit. 


Pearson’s Weekly, 18 Henrietta Street, London. 
Stories about 1800 to 2500 words. Articles and 
new ideas are gladly considered, also short verse 
and humorous line sketches. 


Sunday Dispatch, Northcliffe House, London, 
E. C. 4. Wanted: exclusive news stories and 
photographs; articles by the most prominent pub- 
lic figures of the day, fully authenticated; real 
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life stories, illustrated. Not wanted: general 
articles, expressions of opinion. Payment is the 
best in Sunday journalism. Length of signed 
articles, 1000 to 1500 words. 


Sunday Express, Fleet Street, London. Prefers 
strong articles with a touch of self-revelation in 
them by, or about, personalities. Length from 
500 to 1000 words. Payment is always on the 
highest scale. 


Tit-Bits, 8-11 Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W. C. 2 (Weekly) welcomes suggestions 
for special articles, interviews, etc., and the high- 
est rates in British journalism are paid for really 
big articles and ideas. First-class short stories of 
any type, not longer than 2000 words, are also 
gladly considered. Payment for these is good and 
by arrangement. 


The Wide World Magazine, 8-11 Southampton 
Street, Strand, London (Monthly). The editor 
is at all times open to consider true stories of 
thrilling adventure or extraordinary incident, of 
from 3000 to 5000 words in length and illustrated 
with all available photogrephs of persons and 
places mentioned. These narratives should be ac- 
companied by a written guarantee of the absolute 
veracity of the story in every detail. Articles 
on curious and out-of-the-way subjects, manners 
and customs, strange phases of life, and in short, 
anything peculiar and remarkable. Payment is 
exceptionally good. 


The Manuscript 
Market 


The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes 
directly from their editors, who are responsible 
for the statements and to whom any question 
should be addressed. Writers are advised never 
to submit a manuscript to an unfamiliar maga- 
zine, but to secure and to study a sample copy. 
Each month we publish new manuscript markets. 
lf you wish like information regarding any 
magazine query THe Waiter, 8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mase. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LISTS — ARTICLES 


The Blue Anchor Press — 350 Fern St., West 
Hartford, Conn. Articles on collecting or other 
hobbies, preferably illustrated. Length, between 
5000 and 8000 words. Book bibliographies and 
check lists especially desired for publication in 
pamphlet form. Also material on coins, guns, early 
printing, glassware, ship models, stamps, art, 
painting, Indian relics. Payment on a royalty 
basis. 


Cradle Roll Home—161 Eighth Ave, N., 
Nashville, Tenn. Baptist Sunday School Board 
publication. (Q) Mrs. Agnes Kennedy Holmes, 
Editor. Articles on child-training and things of 
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general interest, helpful to parents; length, 100 
to 1000 words. Payment: 4c a word, on accept- 
ance. 

Modern Living Magazine — 131 West 30th St., 
New York, N. Y. (M) Julian Funt, Editor, Arti- 
cles on medical science, interviews with eminent 
doctors, scientists, and famous people with health 
stories. Length, 800 to 2500 words. 


Modern Mechanix and Inventions — 529 South 
Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minn. William J. Kostka, 
Editor. Personality stories about outstanding men 
in the industrial and scientific fields.. Stories on 
hazardous occupations (for such articles they pre- 
fer interviews with someone actively engaged in 
hazardous work). Articles describing the manu- 
facture of common necessities such as matches, 
toothpicks and pins are always welcome; also 
articles built around news events. In all cases, 
a good selection of photographs and sometimes 
diagrams are needed. The editor suggests a 
study of the magazine for ideas of the type of 
material used; and adds, “We are always looking 
for new writers.” 


New Democracy — 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. 
Y. Published twice a month. Gorham Munson 
and Lawrence Morris, Editors. Articles on eco- 
nomics and political economy from the “Social 
Credit” point of view. Also short forms of non- 
fiction: aphorism, sketch, brief essay types pre- 
ferred. Most of the economic articles are by 
invitation. No payment. 


DRAMA 


Cosmopolitan Players — Hotel Warwick, 17th 
and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Penna. Ben Wolf, 
Director. Three-act plays, never before produced. 
“They are trying out a new plan of producing 
only brand new scripts by young dramatists who 
are unable to get a hearing on Broadway. Phila- 
delphia newspaper critics attend all openings... 
No royalties; but a first class production given 
before a select and discriminating audience.” 


Frederick B. Ingram Production, Inc. — 
Gansert Building, Rock Island, Illinois. Robert 
A. Burns, Editor. “We are constantly in the 
market for new and original manuscripts of full 
length and one-act plays ready for publication... 
at present in need of good fulllength plays and 
are particularly anxious for mystery plays suited 
to high school. We bear all costs of publication 


and pay the author a percentage of all royalties 
received.” 


Max Kinney — 1608 Brookside Ave., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. “New playwrights given the recognition 
of a production, if work is worthy. Comedies, 
dramas, or comedy-dramas, on everyday problems 
of modern young people, offering a sane solution. 
Accepted plays tested in public performances, 
then leased on small royalty to amateurs, schools 
and community theatres. Payment by royalty. 
Scene scenario, property list, stage diagram, 
description of characters, and all information is 
desired in advance of sending the complete manu- 
script. Detailed statement and advice for five 
cents in coin or stamps.” 


JUVENILE 


Famous Funnies — 50 Church St., New York, 
N. Y. (M) Harold A. Moore, Editor. “Stories of 
romance and adventure for boys and girls of ages 
12 to 15 years. These should have plenty of 
dialogue and be packed with action. They must 
be wholesome.” Length, 1400 to 1500 words. Non- 
fiction: Adventure. Same length and for children 
of above-mentioned age. Action poetry, about 250 
to 300 words. Payment: $25 for stories accepted; 
$5 for poetry. 


Mickey Mouse Magazine— Hal Horne, 551 
Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. “In all stories 
Mickey Mouse is to be the chief character. Stories 
should be of the adventure type, introducing any 
or all of the Walt Disney characters, especially 
Pluto, the dog; Horace Horsecollar; Clarabelle 
Cow and Minnie Mouse. Style of writing should 
be light and humorous; good puns are not frowned 
upon. Characters should be treated as though they 
were human beings and all suggestion of Mickey 
as a ‘mouse’ is taboo. It is preferred that stories 
conform to the child angle rather than that of 
Mickey and Minnie as sweethearts... 

“Each issue carries an installment of a serial 
consisting of about 300 words and the preferred 
running length is 6 months, making the original 
story run about 1800 words. Each issue also runs 
pages of games, puzzles, riddles, and rhymes, 


poems or jingles which sell children on the idea 
of drinking four glasses of milk every day. Age 
appeal: 6 to 12 years.” 


Zion’s Herald — 581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
(W) L. O. Hartman, Editor. Children’s stories, 
not over 1400 words. Children’s verse, not more 
than four or five stanzas. Pays $3 for 1400 words, 
on publication. 


POETRY 


American Poetry Journal — 147-45 Ash Ave., 
Flushing, New York. (M) Frances Frost, Editor. 
Poetry up to 300 lines. No payment. 


Echoes — Popular Poetry Publishers, Roxbury 
Sta., Boston, Mass. (Q) Stanley Johnston, Editor. 
Especially interested in verse of the introspective 
kind; length, 2 to 80 lines. No payment. 


The Poet — 3017 North Grand Blvd., St. Louis, 
Missouri. (M) John G. Hartwig, Editor. Any type 
of poetry; length, limit 28 lines. Taboos: senti- 
mental talking to oneself. No payment. 


Poet Lore — 306 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. (Q) 
John Heard, Editor. Poetry of a serious nature. 
Also drama (particularly translations) and essays 
on a variety of literary subjects. 


Westward — 545 Sansome St., San Francisco, 
Calif. (Q) Kent Goodnough Hyde, Editor. “Verse 
welcomed from unpublished as well as well-known 
poets —no reprints or translations. No set rules. 
No payment.” 


NEW MAGAZINES 


The Alaska Sportsman — Ketchikan, Alaska. 
T. K. Smith, Editor. “Wants stories and articles 
of Alaska and also for purposes of comparison 
articles on how game has been depleted or brought 
back from depletion in other districts. Also wants 
some fiction stories and especially photographs 
of Alaska scenes.” 3000 words. Pays on publica- 
tion; Yee to le a word. 

The American Collectivist — 467 West 144th 
St.. New York, N. Y. Lester Harding, Associate 
Editor, writes us in part that his publication js 
a national progressive, social and literary news- 
paper (issued semi-monthly); whose “editors will 
welcome, for perusal, material concerning itself 
with the problems of common welfare, short 
stories embodying sparkling social satire, poetry 
with a social theme or other miscellaneous crea- 
tions characterized by timely element and distinc- 
tive style...No article should exceed 800 words, 
A return addressed envelope, with sufficient post- 
age, should accompany all contributions.” With 
regard to payment for material, Mr. Harding 
states that as the publication is unmarked by 
monetary incentives and pursuing a policy of 
service, it does not pay for what it prints. 

The Cycle — Homestead, Florida. Lily Lawrence 
Bow and Mary Ferrell Dickinson, Editors, an- 
nounce that “in March we plan to launch The 
Cycle, a quarterly ‘little magazine’ devoted to 
poets and poetry, and we welcome contributions 
of verse.” 

The Dilettante — 2208 N. E. 23rd Ave., Port- 
land, Oregon. A new bi-monthly literary review. 
“We are printing critical essays, short stories and 
poetry. Particularly interested in articles with a 
humorous twist to them.” 


Direction — P. O. Box 555, Peoria, Illinois. A 
new quarterly, using fiction, verse, articles and 
plays. The editor says: “Although several interna- 
tionally famous men will appear in each issue of 
the new quarterly, unknown people are equally 
encouraged to submit material.” Payment on 
publication; rate to be arranged by individual 
contract. 

Golden Verse — 2109 South Sixth St., Philadel- 
phia, Penna. Sheldon Crane, Editor. “A projected 
poetry magazine whose first issue is expected to 
appear early in January 1935. The editor an- 
nounces he is now ready to consider poems with 
a view to possible publication in the first and 
succeeding issues of the magazine. He promises 
that all manuscripts will receive prompt attention, 
and that payment will be made for contributions 
upon publication.” 

Metropolis — 142 Peshine Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Laurence M. Jonas, Editor. A new weekly maga- 
zine with a New Jersey background. “We are in 
the market for short humorous sketches, fiction 
and articles with a sophisticated slant, and factual 
material dealing with New Jersey, preferably 
Newark and the Oranges. We also buy poetry, 
both light and serious, and drawings and cartoons... 
We prefer prose not exceeding 3800 words. 
Payment is based upon quality and length of 
manuscript. We report within a month,” 
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The Midwest — Room 1201, 1 N. Lasalle St., 
Chicago, Ill. George E. Hoffman, Editor. A new 
monthly literary newspaper and book review. 
“The Midwest is in the field for articles, stories, 
and poetry of high literary merit. The rate is 
half a cent a word and we pay on publication.” 


The Rebel Magazine— 10542 West 8th St., 
Little Rock, Arkansas. Formerly Southerngsque. 
Arthur Halliburton of the staff says: “Our publi- 
cation will be a monthly, printed in the Graphic 
Arts Department of the Little Rock Art League. 
It will be devoted to honest representation of the 
South, in stories and verse and in factual 
articles...economic, sociological, cultural. ..Our 
short stories and what verse we use will generally 
have something Southern about them, although we 
shall be glad enough quite often to receive things 
written from Greenland or Peoria points of view.” 
But essentially we shall be a Southern spokes- 
man...” Does not pay for material at present, 
but hopes to do so later. 

Rocky Mountain News (Sunday Poetry Depart- 
ment) — Denver, Colorado. Elisabeth Kuskulis, 
Editor. Original verse of high quality. “All types 
and forms of verse are acceptable, if competently 
treated, but modern, vital subject-matter is pre- 
ferred. Manuscripts submitted should be accom- 
panied by a brief biography of the writer, for 
personal notes on contributors. Reviews of recent 
books of verse and tabloid articles on the philo- 
sophy, art and craft of poetry will be used. No 
payment at present.” 

Scientific Psychology — 4238 Clarendon Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois. Dr. D. J. Foard, Editor: “Most 
of our material is supplied by authorities but we 
are always glad to consider articles of interest 
or value to psychologists or laymen interested 
in psychology. We also consider manuscripts for 
publication in booklet form. The editors will give 
special aid and advice to writers whose work is 
especially good. 

“As we are a new publication in a limited field 
and receive contributions without cost from ex- 
perts, we are unable, at this time, to pay for 
contributions. We try to comment upon every 
manuscript accompanied by return postage.” 


Prize Offers 
and Awards 


NEW OFFERS 


The Saturday Review announces the “John 
Anisfield Award” — a prize of $1,000 — established 
by Mrs. Edith Anisfield Wolf of Cleveland, Ohio, 
in memory of her father, John Anisfield. “The 
prize will be awarded annually after August 
first of each year, to a sound and significant 
book published in the previous twelve months on 
the subject of racial relations in the contemporary 
world.” The judges will be Henry Seidel Canby, 
Editor of the Saturday Review of Literature, 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, Professor of Sociology in 
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New York University, and Donald Young of the 
Social Science Research Council. Books submit- 
ted may be sent to the Anisfield Award Commit- 
tee, care of The Saturday Review, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y. The first award will be 
to a book published between August 1, 1934, and 
August 1, 1935. 


The American College Quill Club announces the 
third offer of “The Edwin M. Hopkins Quill 
Prize” of $50 for the best short story submitted 
by an undergraduate in any American college 
or university. Some general rules are: stories of 
less than 3000 words will not be considered; three 
copies of each story must be submitted; they must 
be typed, double-spaced, and mailed flat. Contest 
closes at midnight, February 15, 1935. All manu- 
scripts are to be sent to Mrs. Ethelyn M. 
Hartwich, 511 Broadway, Tacoma, Washington. 
Detailed information may be obtained from Dr. 
John D. Cooke, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, California. 


Coward-McCann, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, are offering a prize of $50 in an 
“Alan Breck Again” contest. The prize will be 
awarded for the best letter answering the ques- 
tion: “Would Stevenson have written it this way?” 
Letters must not exceed 500 words and must 
be postmarked not later than January 15, 1985. 
The contest is open to everyone except the em- 
ployees of the publishing house. Address: Alan 
Breck Again Contest Editor, in care of the 
publishers. 

The Golden Book Magazine, 233 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, announces a Short Story Contest 
for college students. First prize, a portable type- 
writer and publication of the prize-winning story 
in the June, 1985, number; second prize, $25; 
third prize, $10. In addition to the prizes, there 
will be ten awards for stories receiving honorable 
mention. Length should be not more than 3000 
words. Contest closes April 15, 1935. 


The International Mark Twain Society, Webster 
Groves, Missouri, in its Eighth Annual Contest, 
offers a prize of $25 for the best short essay 
on the subject, “Mark Twain’s Centenary: 1835- 
1935.” The essay may be biographical, critical, 
descriptive, subjective, objective, or a combination 
of several or all methods: the manner of treatment 
is left entirely with the participant. Length 
should be approximately a thousand words. Con- 
test closes July 1, 1935. Address: Cyril Clemens, 
President, International Mark Twain Society, 
Webster Groves, Missouri. 

The Seventh Annual Contest of this Society 
for the most outstanding essay on “The Best Living 
Biographer of My State,” has been won by Sister 
Mary Gariel Guzman of Holy Angels Academy, 
Seattle, Washington, for her paper on Edward 
Wagenknecht of the University of Washington, 
author of biographies of Charles Dickens, Jenny 
Lind, and Geraldine Farrar. 


The National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union announce the “Ada Mohn-Landis Prize 
Contest” for orations and verse to be used in 
recitation contests sponsored by the W. C. T. U. 
The general theme for the 1985 contest is “The 
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Value of Total Abstinence from Alcoholic Bever- 
ages.” Four types of manuscripts are desired: 
senior orations and senior verse (for recitation 
by adults or youths); junior orations and junior 
verse (for recitation by young people under high- 
school age). There are four first prizes of $25 
each, and four second prizes of $5 each. The 
contest will close March 80, 1935, at 5 P. M. 
For detailed information address: National W. C. 
T. U. Publishing House, Evanston, Illinois. 

W. D. Batchelor, 844 Ramona Ave., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, “will pay a prize of $5 in cash (or 
$10 in trade) for the most interesting and in- 
formative letter, slogan, or essay of any length, 
regarding any phase of stamp collecting ag a 
hobby, received by him each month. Send a post- 
card to Mr. Batchelor for further particulars. 
Prize winning name and entry will be published 
in Linn’s Weekly Stamp News, Columbus, Ohio, 
at the end of each month’s contest. Each contest 
closes the last day of the month.” 

Collegiate Digest, P. O. Box 472, Madison, 
Wisconsin, will pay: $10 for collegiate cross word 
puzzles suitable for publication in that section; 
$5 for each “Tis True” item accepted for that 
column (adequate proof of authenticity must ac- 
company each item); $1 to students for snapshots 
of student or faculty activities suitable for pub- 
lication — time, place, event and class or position 
of participants must accompany picture. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


The Atlantic Monthly Press—8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. $5,000 Prize for the most interest- 
ing work of non-fiction submitted before April 1, 
1985. See May Waiter, 

$4,000 Textbook Prize for the best “Basal Text- 
book” series in the field of Senior High School 
English. Contest closes December 1, 1934. See 
April Writer. 

Annual Dog Poetry Award — Judy Publishing 
Company, Judy Building, 3323 Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill. Annual award for the ten best 
dog poems in English: Ist prize, $25; 2nd prize 
$10; 8rd prize, $5; and 7 prizes of $1 each. Contest 
closes December 31, 1934. See May Waiter, 

Better Homes & Gardens — Des Moines, lowa. 
$3,000 in Prizes in a National Better Homes 
Contest, closing December 31, 1934. See June 
WRITER. 

The Biosophical Review is offering a prize of 
$50.00 in an essay contest — “Can Human Nature 
Be Changed?”. Length, between 1000 and 1500 
words. The winning essay will be published in the 
Spring, 1935, issue of the Review. Contest closes 
February 15, 1935. Address: The Biosophical 
Review, 810 Riverside Drive, New York, N. , 2 

The John Day Company, publishers, in conjunc- 
tion with the New Masses, is offering a prize of 
$750 for the best novel on an American proletarian 
theme. Contest closes April 1, 1935. Address: 
Novel Contest, The New Masses, 31 East 27th 
St., New York, N. Y. See September Warren. 

The Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation — 523 H. 
W. Hellman Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Six prizes, totalling $1,200 and ranging from $500 


for the first prize to $50 for the six i 

th prize ar 
to be given annually for the best original ides 
and plays for children. Length, unlimited. This 
year’s contest closes February 1, 1935. 


s,. pen yy 615 West 48rd St., New York 
. Y., pays or each ghost st 
500 to 1000 words. y ea 


‘ Harper & Brothers —49 East 83rd St., New 
ch ote — Y. Seventh biennial Harper Prize Novel 
ompetition, ending on Feb 
Mey Wane, £ ruary 1, 1935. See 
‘i O. Henry Memorial Awards — Doubleday, Doran 
0. Garden City, N. Y. Prizes of $500, $200 
one ym offered annually for best short stories 
y merican authors ublish i i 
ae published in American 
The Journal of Education 
— 6 Park St., Boston, 
Mass. Prizes of $25, $15, $10, and four $5 prizes 
er in its Second Annual Short Story 
/ontest. Contest closes December 15 Sec 
September Warrer. ——— 


al Literature Across the Footlights is offering its 
rhird Annual International Prize for the best 
statement in poetry or prose, not exceeding 300 
words, of what Edwin Markham’s poems mean to 
the contestant. Contest closes February 10 
1935, Address: Literature Across the Footlights, 
Mrs. Ida Benfey Judd, 410 Central Park West, 
New York, N. Y. See October Writer. 


. Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon St, 
oston, are offering a Centenary Prize of $5,000 
ne “a vx interesting unpublished American 
yor no ction) submitted t 
October 1, 19386. aaa 
The Rosicrucian Fellowship — Mt. Ecclesia, 
Oceanside, California. Prize competition for the 
ee of obtaining articles for the Rosicrucian 
agazine. First prize, $50.00; second prize, $25.00 
third prize, $15.00; and two prizes of $5.00 each. 


Contest cl 
cake oses December 20, 1984. See November 


Super-Detective Stories —125 East 46th St 
New York, N. Y. In order to discover new Betec- 
tive fiction talent, this magazine will publish in 
its New Authors’ Corner, every month, a story by 
a “new author,” one who has never before appear- 
ed in a national magazine. Readers of this maga- 
zine, as well as amateur fiction writers, are invited 
to submit stories. These should be not less than 
— bee more than 2000, words in length 
Accepted stories wi ai 
~ — come ill be paid for at a flat rate 


Wings, A Quarterly of Verse — 930 Ogden Av 
New York, N. Y. Prize of $25.00 Po the ~ 
poem dealing with some phase of the dilemma of 
modern civilization. Poems should be not over 50 
lines in length. Contest closes January 1, 1935. 
See October Wnrirer, 


The Writers’ Studio Magazine is now offering 
$15.00 in prizes in a poetry competition, and $15.00 
in a short-short-story contest, ending December 
15, 1934. Payment part cash, part books, free 
criticism of contributions to contest. For parti- 
culars send stamp to: The Writers’ Studio, 36 

Castlefield Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 
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Volumes for the writer’s bookshelf 
Book Reviews 


My Confessional. By Havelock Ellis. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934. $2.50. 


When “the most civilized Briton” sets forth his 
confession of faith, writers must pay heed, as much 
for what he says as for how he says it, Ellis is 
living proof that a wide audience awaits the expres- 
sions of a clear, active mind. Nothing he has to 
say is trivial; and he stands in bold contrast to 
the petty tubthumpers who sell to-day and to-morrow 
suffer the sudden eclipse of oblivion. He has that 
wise acceptance of — and respect for — extenuations 
and exceptions, so that his generalities are wary 
and he does not descend to oracular finalities. 

These essays take in their stride such disparate 
subjects as youth (and especially, American youth), 
the proletariat, the workings of neo-democracy, 
forcible feeding in education, nudism, happiness, the 
function of music, “my garden.” Ellis has also chosen 
certain authors, weighed them, and admired or 
reproved them. Of Tolstoy he says “He is to-day 
for me as great an artist as the history of the 
Novel has ever shown.” And of the oft-considered, 
ill-defined Post-War Generation (perhaps a thrust 
at Hemingway, et al, unnamed) he chides: “It was 
pleasanter to find fault with the world than with 
their own folly.” 

Wherein lies the special merit of this book for 
writers? First of all, in preciseness of idea and 
meticulous translation of it into words; and second in 
the judicious use of very pertinent quotations from 
authorities to fortify a premise or conclusion, No 
snap judgments here. By example, My Confessional 
is a treatise on How to Write the Article and Essay. 


Editor’s Choice. By Alfred Dashiell. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1934. $3.00. 


Almost as valuable to writers as the short stories 
he chooses are Mr. Dashiell’s notes on reading, writ- 
ing, and editing, contained in the same volume. 
Therein he tells “How Editors Select Stories”; sets 
forth “Notes on Technique”; discusses “What is 
the Short Story?” tells “Why Old Masters Date”; 
treats with “Agents,” “The Evolution of the Modern 
Story,” and “The Future of the Short Story.” 

The “Choice” includes Hemingway, Faulkner, 
Kay Boyle, Chekhov, O. Henry, Ambrose Bierce, 
de Maupassant, and others— sixteen in all. Each 
story is followed by his short analysis and comment 
of explanatory nature. At the end of de Maupassant’s 
“The Adventures of Walter Schnaffs” Dashiell re- 
marks that the tale is one of the most interesting 
ever written. Agreed! Also agreed that “Benny and 
the Bird Dogs” by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings is 
one of the most amusing yarns that has swum into 
our ken for a long, long time. 

Mr. Dashiell is Managing Editor of Scribner's 
magazine. If you are trying to sell short stories, 
don’t miss this anthology. 
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Designed for Reading. An anthology by the 
editors of The Saturday Review of Literature: 
Canby, Loveman, Benet, Morley, and Becker. 
New York: MacMillan. 1934. $3.00. 


Are you one of those truly literary people who 
have only recently discovered that this country had 
a magazine like the Saturday Review? If so, no 
doubt you dropped that old remark: “How long 
has this been going on?’ Seek out a copy of 
Designed for Reading. This is a distinguished 
collection: articles by Virginia Woolf, George, 
Santayana, Lytton Strachey, H. M. Tomlinson, Mary 
Colum, Joseph Wood Krutch; book reviews by such 
as Walter Lippmann, Maurice Hindus, John 
Buchan, and so on, almost without end. Stories by 
Robert Nathan, by Christopher Morley and other 
members of the Review's editorial board. Anybody 
who is anybody seems to have written for this weekly 
at some time or other in the past ten years. 


Distinguished Women Writers. By Virginia Moore. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 1934. 
$3.00. 


What’s this about no woman ever being in the 
front rank as an artist? Read Virginia Moore’s 
Distinguished Women Writers and you will have 
reason to believe that Schopenhauer and Nietzsche 
have gone sour in their analysis of women’s minds; 
or especially Weininger, who said “No man who 
really thinks deeply about a woman retains a high 
opinion of her.” 

None the less, Miss Moore —herself a poet and 





“An indispensable tool for the writing 


trade.” 
—Virginia Kirkus 


DICTIONARY 
OF 


AMERICAN 
SLANG 


By Maurice H. Weseen 
Author, “Crowell’s Dictionary 


of English Grammar.” 


By far the most comprehensive ever 
published. Over 15,000 terms, classified 
and indexed. 


576 pages. $2.50 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
New York City 














writer of distinction—has charily called her book 
of seventeen portraits Distinguished Women Writers. 
She sheers off from the word “greatness” but cer- 
tainly one or two of her list had greatness in them 
(like Charlotte Mew). Miss Moore’s seventeen: 
Marie Bashkirtseff, Mme. de Sevigne, Christina 
Rossetti, George Eliot, Jane Austen, Dorothy 
Wordsworth, Elinor Wylie, Charlotte Bronte, Sappho, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Katherine Mansfield, 
George Sand, Emily Dickinson, Emily Bronte, Alice 
Meynell, Charlotte Mew, Saint Teresa. 

It may not be important that Marie Bashkirtseff 
dressed in diaphanous hats and dresses or that one 
of Cayley’s gifts to Christina Rossetti was a sea 
mouse preserved in alcohol; but these and other 
manavelins make a highly enjoyable book, a wise 
addition to your Christmas list. 


Dictionary of American Slang. Maurice H. Weseen. 
Crowell, New York. $2.50. 


Here it is..this new lexicon of American 
“Slanguage”: over 15,000 expressions classified and 
indexed. If you need criminal or crook dialogue 
for your story, or hobo or tramp slang, the vernac- 
ular of cowboys, brakemen, flappers, sailors, prize- 
fighters, “Eaters” and “Drinkers” and college boys, 
it might be more pleasant to effect their “chin 
music” through the medium of this book. 

Weseen is associate professor of English at 
Nebraska University, and he seems to be especially 
well qualified to list collegiate slang. A few 
examples: “bone crusher’—a Ford automobile; 
“buffalo” — girl with legs exposed; “grease ball” — 
an unpopular person; “marble palace” — toilet. 

Do you recall those two famous chapters on 
slang in Les Miserables? The first sentence, “Slang 
is the language of those who dwell in darkness.” 
Farther along Hugo says: “Slang, whether people 
admit it or no, has its syntax and its poetry. 
It is a language...It covers more ground in ten 
years than language does in ten centuries.” And 
in this country it is spoken by one hundred and 
twenty-three million people. 





Writer’s Forum 


Readers are invited to contribute brief letters 
(not over 600 words) discussing articles appear- 
ing in Tue Warrer or making helpful suggestions 
to writers. Payment in subscriptions. 


A LETTER FROM HARFORD POWEL 


HE editors of THE WRITER received the 
following letter from Harford Powel 
commenting on the November issue. It has 
been reprinted here without alteration because 
we feel its contents to be of general importance 
to our readers. Mr. Powel has written for 
THE WRITER on past occasions and is well- 
known for his work as author, editor, and ad- 
vertising counsel throughout the country. 


Dear Mr. Collier: — 


Whit Burnett is right. THE WRITER is 
improving with every issue. It has a sincerity 
which seems to me to be lacking in many 
magazines and so-called services that appeal 
to writers. 


What catches me in your current issue is 
not (Ben Williams’s case history of how he 
wrote a little story, and not even your very 
pleasant write-up of Ben himself. It is such 
things as the “Supply Stationer’s” offer of 
a free postal scale, because the writer may be 
wasting stamps (he almost always encloses 
too much return postage). It is M. H. Clark’s 
remarks about clothespins and a bread board, 
Leon Gaylor’s survey of greeting cards, and 
Kunkel’s analysis of the bee journal market. 


Any author who would sit down with the 
“Standard Rate & Data Service” would find 
157 classifications under “Busiriess Papers,” 
including such sprightly branches of human 
activity ag: 

Magazines 

Accident Prevention 2 

Barbers, Hairdressers and Manicures 11 

Brewing & Distilling 36 

Cemetery & Monuments 6 

Drugs, Pharmaceutics ll 

Educational 46 

Fertilizer 3 

Without stopping to count up magazines 
under other headings, there are Gas Engines, 
Gifts, Groceries, Health, Hides, Highways, 
Ice Cream, Knit Goods, Nut Culture, Plumb- 
ing, Stenography, Veterinary, and Waste Ma- 
terials — just about every branch of affairs 
that you can think of. The magazines in each 
field are those that carry advertising, and their 
circulations and the names of their editors are 
thoughtfully given. 


Now there is no fortune in writing for 
business papers, yet I can say that it’s possible 
to pick up $1000.00 a year from the adver- 
tising magazines, practically with your left 
hand, if you happen to know something about 
advertising. Also, if you happen to know how 
to write. 

The same would hold true if you knew 
something about Accident Prevention, Ac- 
counting, Alcoholic Beverages, Antiques, 
Auctioneers, Automobiles, Aviation, and so on. 
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Authors, ag a rule, don’t explore enough 
of the field —I didn’t know till this minute 
that there are fifteen advertising magazines. 
This week I’ve written in only two of ’em, 
Advertising & Selling and Printer’s Ink. 


Of course, you can go a lot too far if you 
fill up THe Writer with this kind of bread- 
and-butter advice. People want cake. They 
want to write in Story or the Atlantic Monthly 
for glory, in Cosmopolitan or The Saturday 
Evening Post for big money. It’s your busi- 
ness to show them at least the obvious rules 
of this game. 

Writing for money, I still believe, is chiefly 
a question of knowing your editors, and giving 
them just what they want. And they don’t 
want much. I lunched with Herbert Mayes 
yesterday. He was appointed editor of Pictori- 
al Review last August, and up to now he has 
bought only ten stories, and no serials. Stalk- 
ing and selling him would be no child’s play. 

I think a piece like Kunkel’s in each issue 
would be worth while. To secure a highly 
interesting and stimulating little author would 
be no small achievement. If you can make 
him sum up his advice, in numbered para- 
graphs, it seems to impress the readers. With 
best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Harford Powel 
New York City, 
November, 1934. 


It has been with a definite policy to cover 
special fields in mind that THE WRITER has 
published such manuscripts as Ormal Sprung- 
man’s “Free-Lancing the Small Town,” 
(July), Edwin C. Buxbaum’s “Writing for 
the Photographic Magazines,” (August), 
James E. Knowles’s “Writing for the Sales 
Magazines,” (September), Harold S. Kahm’s 
“Writing for the Fan Magazines,” (October), 
and Mr, Buxbaum’s “Writing for the Trade 
Journals” in this issue. 

Next month the list of best Trade Journals 
is planned for our Manuscript Market Depart- 
ment, 

The Editors. 
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Will the Gallishaw Case Method 
Work for You? 


THE METHOD 


The Gallishaw Method is to teach mechanics 


only to the extent that they shall become 
the slave and not the master of the writer. 


There is constantly available to the student 
of the short-story form a number of “Cases”. 
Many present-day writers are producing short- 
stories which are very much worth studying. 
They particularly repay analysis because they 
are stories which present-day editors have 
accepted. 


: The oe between such — sto- 
ies an ose rejected is frequently slight. 
Yet the aspiring writer Beem, pa» hs gre 
analyzing this variation. 


THE EVOLUTION OF AN IDEA 


As an aid to his clients, Mr. Gallishaw 
made a point of clipping stories that he knew 
would make interesting “Cases” for study. 
He supplemented these with copies of memo- 


randa that he jotted down during personal 
conferences with carbon copies of his letters 
of analysis. These fixed in his clients’ minds 
certain basic principles; and enabled them 
to approach each new story as a “Case in 
Craftsmanship” involving a certain basic 
principle or “Problem”. 


A SUCCESSFUL DEPARTURE 


Almost instantly there were concrete results 
Gallishaw-assisted writers began to appear 
in the large-circulation weekly fiction maga- 
zines, in the pulp-paper, action type monthlies, 
in the magazines designed to appeal especially 
to women readers, and in the eo 4 group. 
Before long, novels produced under John 


Gallishaw’s supervision found prominent places 
on publishers’ lists. The NEW ORK 
WORLD offered a prize for a short-story. 
It was taken by a Gallishaw-trained writer. 
The FORUM offered a prize for a short- 
story. That, too, was taken by a Gallishaw- 
assisted writer. LIBERTY offered prizes for 
first short-stories, Again a Gallishaw client 
walked off with the prize. HARPER'S offer- 
ed a $10,000 prize for a novel: A Gallishaw- 
trained writer won that. THESE WERE 
ALL NEW WRITERS. 


Additionally, writers of experience, who 
had suffered a slump, brought their problems 
to John Gallishaw. Face-to-face, or by mail, 
they consulted him. At his New York head- 
quarters, at his summer home in New Eng- 
land or his winter base in Florida, they 
found the help they needed, the inspiring 
encouragement that reawakened enthusiasm. 


WILL IT WORK FOR YOU 


In the decade that has passed since he 
began this work professionally, John Galli- 
shaw has learned much about the needs of 
writers, Above all, he has discovered that 
not all writers can be helped in the same way. 


THE IMPORTANT FACTOR IS YOU 


You may have the natural equipment of the 
novelist. You may more easily produce the 
short-story form. You may have a flair for 
the drama. A discussion Group, some person- 
al conferences with Mr. Gallishaw may be the 
answer. Perhaps a program of Training by 
mail will fit your needs. Possibly, you_need 
very little assistance, An unaided study of 
the Gallishaw books may be enough. 


There is a booklet called “Producing Interesting Fiction” which tells all about the 
Gallishaw Method. But a simple and inexpensive way of acquainting yourself with Mr. 
Gallishaw’s Methods, or of continuing an acquaintance already begun, is to make a habit 
of reading his new line-by-line analyses of published stories reprinted as Cases in 
Craftsmanship. These supplement those included as “Cases” in THE ONLY TWO WAYS 


TO WRITE A STORY. 


For a sample of one of these new reprints, with line-by-line analysis, send twenty-five 


cents in stamps or coin to 


The Recorder 


JOHN GALLISHAW’S OFFICE 


489 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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MANUSCRIPT INDEX II 


Editor, the Forum: — 

The letter in the July Forum (no, I never feel 
like starting that word with a B) by Comrade 
Buhl Edmond is interesting. After reading it I 
glanced across iny desk to my own little contraption ; 
and merely to show still another idea, here is my 
system of keeping tabs on my scribblings: 

I use a stiff card, 3”x5”, white at first — later 
pale gray. On what I shall call its bosom, at the 
top, 1 print in caps, first, the title; over a hitch, 
the Wordage (which might be well called the gar- 
bage, but let’s hurry on). Immediately below are 
nine lines across the card, east to west. On the 
western edge is a column in which is written the 
date the piece goes out, followed by to what publi- 
cation. Then at the eastern edge is another column 
for Returns. I should have said I use one card 
for each piece. Usually, I hasten to add, both ends 
of the cards strike an accurate balance. 

At the bottom of the card, after one has used 
up the nine lines above, one may be fortunate 
enough to have an opportunity to fill lines — trans- 
verse spaces — for “Date Sold, To..,” for so many 
units of realm. (I suggest not calling these dollars, 
for fear of further changes in our monetary sys- 
tem.... Surely I do. I voted for him). 

On the back of this useful card are more lines for 
more attempted sales. After you have filled up one 
card it is time to do something about it. Either 
ditch the darned thing or rewrite. It evidently needs 
serious repair work. 

When a card—oh happy day!— fortunately 
covers something which has not hurried straight 
back home like a well-trained daughter (as happened 
to-day) we whistle a blithe little melody and snatch 
off the bright metal clip that is put on the top edge 
of the card to show that that particular piece is 
out hunting bed and board. It is “put” now; and 
great is the rejoicing thereat. 

The “Sold” cards are rubber-banded; and soniec- 
times I look at them with hazy, tear-filled eyes and 
sigh, “Oh, for the things that might have been.” 

On the line designed for the name of the hard- 
hearted publisher, I may write any comments that 
seem to tickle my fancy, such as “pleasant letter,” 
“punk comment,” “helpful” or similar nonsense. 

These little cards spend their lives in an ordinary 
wooden Globe filing-box, which is capable of hold- 
ing about two hundred of them. 

This mahogany-colored treasure stands on my 
desk, close to its middle, and stares and stares at 
me. When I cannot stand it any longer without 
bursting into tears, I get busy and write. It is 
just like being henpecked. 

Fassett Edwards, M. D. 
Waynesboro, Pennsylvania. 


PIRANDELLO 
Editor the Forum: — 


The professor made an impression upon his class, 
or thought he did, when after stating that the story 
Was not one of those things that really happen he 
displayed the newspaper clipping. Yet the student’s 
mistake was not so much in getting material out 
of papers as to infer that newspapers give “actual” 
facts, There is no such thing as undiluted truth; 
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unpublished by this beloved author 
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especially after running through the hands of gentle- 
men-journalists do plain facts assume a distorted 
look...Here Pirandello steps in: there is not One 
truth but a truth for everyone... 

Professionally deceptive newspaper clippings are 
NOT good foundations for short story beginner writ- 
ers unless...Here I take the liberty to suggest the 
Professor the following little game: 

Take the theme above and let your students 
work it: 

1.—In the manner of the Greek tragedy, intro- 
ducing the powerful element of Fate which would 
lend this sordid fait-divers an incomparable grand- 
eur. Betraying of hospitality emphasized as funda- 
mentally Greek. 

2.—In the Balzac manner. A painting of greed, 
and murder through greed. Picturing of a couple 
of miserly Grandet, male and female, No remorse. 
For those who like local color, Polish village back- 
ground. 

3.—In the Dostoiewski manner, Russian fatality 
over all. The truly murdered are the old people, 
for they go crazy with remorse. If desired, they 
both die or kill themselves, so there will be con- 
veniently one funeral... 

4.—In the Mark Twain manner. The old man 
recognizes his do-nothing son in this wealthy strang- 
er. He calls his wife who chuckles and says that, 
after all, he had never been worth killing... They 
leave the money alone. 

In the morning the stranger, after eating a 
copious local color breakfast, decides with An- 
dre Gide that family life is not the ideal life. 
He remembers bitterly all the spankings he had 
when a kid...He decides to go on to the next village 
after leaving on the dirty mantel enough zlotys 
for the old couple to buy a cow. Etc...etc... 

There is also the Dickens manner, the Kipling 
manner, Eugene O’Neill, Ambrose Bierce, Henry 
James; farther back the Zola manner, the Hoffman 
manner, the Shakespeare manner...A mine of gold, 
this little incident... 


New Augusta, Miss. Cecil B. Young. 
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PICKING UP IDEAS 


Editor, the Forum: — 

Ideas are everywhere. They are in telephone 
conversations, in conversations with friends, in your 
daily experiences, in special occasions, and in your 
reading matter. It behooves the author to pick them 
up, if he would make a success of his work. Let 
me give some concrete examples to illustrate what 
I mean. 

In reading a biography of a governor, I discover- 
ed that his only capital on starting out in life was 
several good character traits. I wrote an article of 
two hundred words telling how those same character 
traits would help anyone, and pointed out the 
difference between “character capital” and “money 
capital.” This article found a home with the first 
editor it was sent to—a Sunday School paper 
editor. 

I listened to a telephone conversation and heard 
a lady tell of a new way to wrap boxes that were 
sent in the mail. I wrote it up and mailed it to a 
paper that publishes a “‘Household Hint” column. 

I read in a magazine that diet was the main thing 
to watch in preventing tooth decay. I promptly 
wrote up an article—“Combating Tooth Decay,” 
and it found a place on an editor’s program the 
first trip through the mail. 

My next-door neighbor remarked that parents 
should tell their children of conditions before the 
Eighteenth Amendment was adopted. I coupled this 
with the lament of grandparents who say young 
people do not know and do not understand about 
the effects of open liquor traffic, and wrote an 
article entitled “Why They Don’t Understand.” 

It seems that no matter which way I turn I 
am hampered by some limitation which IT have no 
power over. I used to kick against these bars but 
about a year ago I learned it is better to bear 
them cheerfully and do my best within my sphere, 
no matter how small. From this lesson I got the 
idea for one of my latest articles. I called it simply 
“Limitations,” and a check appeared quickly in my 
mail box. 

Every day there is some idea for every writer 
to pick up and turn to good account. It takes 
only an eager mind, a listening ear, and some 
practice to have this really happen. 

Zelma Will. 
Huntington, Indiana. 
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writers who appear in their November book, “The 
Junior Book of Authors.” Of these, 94 admit they 
are married, 61 say they have children, Laura E. 
Richards, matriarch of juvenile writers at eighty- 
five, and with almost one book for every year of 
her life, reports: “Seven babies came; the songs 
bubbled and jingled. No one can possibly imagine 
how I have enjoyed my writing. It was work, but 
it was also the most delightful play. I am still 
writing. I have had a very long and very happy life. 
I hope you will all live as long and be as happy... 
e 

People don’t as a rule know much about the law, 
nor do they usually relish the prospect of going 
to court, Knowledge of the law might Iay this 
bugaboo, and to spread it Vanguard has brought 
out a book by Albert Fribourg and David Stein 
called “You Be the Judge.” It contains certain 
actual cases with all the facts and the points of 
the law involved. Answers are included for the 
reader to see how close he can come to the decision. 
Just another instance of the possibilities of author- 
ship — no field is too technical or too remote. 


® 

Joseph Kloman and John Tully, authors of “It’s a 
Great Relief,’ were both a year on the staff of 
the Emergency Work Relief Bureau. Vanguard has 
published this volume and sends us a few “boners” 
for samples. Some of them would burn up this 
page. One investigator reported “Pleasant, domestic 
family. Wife and sisters were frying on old coal 
range;” and another said “Milk is needed for the 
baby, and father is unable to supply it.” 

CORRECTIONS 

In the November number something happened to 
our type that was reminiscent of “Story” maga- 
zine’s experience in Majorca. You may recall that 
their first issue there was held up for lack of 
“W”"s. At the last moment they found there were 
none in the Spanish alphabet. Our well-meaning 
printer must have run out of “S”s, because four 
were omitted from the Lothrop advertisement. 

A more serious error occurred in the advertise- 
ment of Mr. John Gallishaw. The incorrectly set 
announcement gave the impression that the new 
Gallishaw “Cases in Craftsmanship” are merely 
reprints of stories already included in Mr. Gallishaw’s 
“Case Book,” The Only Two ways to write a Short 
Story. These are new stories, as can be seen from 
the corrected copy, appearing on page 460. 
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rather to slop about with some hunks of clay, 
Let him, to change the figure, for a season 
learn the feel of his raw material —his un- 
attenuated responses to his environment, his 
simple, urgent feelings, his thoughts before 
they have been tampered with by an amateur- 
ish understanding of design. 

This, then, is the quantity writing I wish 
to recommend as a means to greater natural- 
ness, expressiveness, and power. If you have 
not yet had work published you might very 
profitably spend six months beginning your 
day’s writing by doing a half-hour, thousand- 
word impromptu. It is a cure for excessive 
imitation. 

In time new themes for stories and novels 
will emerge. Nine out of ten first novels are 
largely autobiographic. Writing impromptus 
is an excellent way to open up your mind and 
heart to this end. 


In offering these writing suggestions I am 
aware of the objections some will make. Such 
writing involves hard work. Admittedly. I 
suggest it as an easier, not an easy, way to 
greater expressiveness. A short cut is intended. 


Another objection my more conventional 
readers may offer is that my methods are an 
encouragement to bad writing. My answer to 
this is that if by “bad” you mean faulty 
punctuation, frequently lame syntax, and stag- 
gering rhetoric, I do not worry. I shall not 
worry if there is a gain in naturalness, spon- 
taneity, and vitality. The best way to quality 
is through quantity. The way to learn to write 
ig to write. One cannot learn how to write 
well until one has learned how to write badly. 


Even if you do not write impromptus, | 
am sure you will find it to your advantage, 
if your habits are not already too deeply 
set, to write rapid first drafts of all your stories 
and notes. The least expressive habit of writ- 
ing is to produce a few paragraphs or say 
one page and then correct before advancing. 
The best of all methods is to write through 
once as rapidly as possible what you have to 
say. Later if what you’ve written is faulty, 
you can write it again. A manuscript approx- 
imately correct need only be edited or proof- 
read and finally copied. 





